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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The FARM JOUKNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and does 
not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is furnished to singie subscribers 5 
years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50 ; to subscribers 
in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign countries (ex- 
cept Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as we 
must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
politics, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men, 


FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy 
persons, and to prove our faith by works, we will 
make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swin- 
diers. Kogues shall not ply their trade at the expense 
of our subscribers who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns; but we shall not attempt to 
adjust trifling disputes between subscribers and honor- 
able business men who ativertise, nor pay the debts of 
honest bankrupts. This offer holds good one month 
after the transaction causing the complaint; that is, 
we must have notice within that time. Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In all cases in writ- 
ing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
the FARM JOUKNAL.” 

















&@-This paper reaches subscribers from the 20th of 
the preceding month to the 5th of the month of issue, 
each getting it at nearly the same date each month— 
read and re-read until the new paper comes.“@& 








The times are bad? 

No matter, don’t get sour, 
The road may turn 

You know, within the hour / 





Believe that story wrong which ought 
not to be true. 


Blessed is the man who is too busy and 
of too fine honor to listen to talebearers. 


Let’s stop finding fault and lift some- 
body up ; so we shall rise to higher ground 
ourselves, 

It is a wise man who can tell exactly 
when he ceases to be firm and begins to 
be obstinate. 


Fish in still water. If you know a man 
who never says much, sit down by his side 





and see what a lot of things you will learn 
about farming. 


Some of the political dissertations at the 
crossroads store or the creamery may not 
contain the very essence of wisdom, but 
they are much more elevating than retailed 
scandal. 


One way to keep the boy contented on 
the farm is to give him a day off now and 
then. All work, and no play, is pretty 
sure to breed discontent, especially at this 
season, when there are town lads having a 
good time in most country neighborhoods. 





IN THE COUNTRY 
Here in the country’s heart, 
In the glad, free air, 
Life pours her rarest gifts 
And the world is fair. 


Man wakes to greet the east; 
And the bell at morn 

Floats with the thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 


The nights are hushed in peace 

Where the wide fields blow; 
Each day is rich with joy 

In the things that grow. 
Each season brings its own 

And its blessings’ store; 
This is the fullest life 

And, ’tis something more. 
These are the soft bright days; 

See, the crops grow tall; 
Oh, this is the country life; 

It is best of all! 





The time to rest is just before one is 
overtired. Nature can not be cheated. Lie 
down and throw off all care. One can rest 
more in one-half hour lying down than 
in sitting two hours. Don’t worry nor 
hurry. Don’t drink too mueh at a time, 
nor go too long without food or drink. 


There is a difference between a sympathy 
strike in town and the same thing in the 
country. In the cities the union men show 
their sympathy for their distressed brethren 
by quitting work in a body. Among farm- 
ers a sympathy strike is a concerted effort 
to help a distressed brother by pitching in 
and doing his work for him. 


SOWING WILD OATS 
From the way some people talk one would 
imagine that every man had instilled into 
him at his birth a certain amount of devil- 
try which he must get rid of before he can 
become a man of honor. Now, that which 





is called sowing wild oats is nothing more 
nor less than self-degradation to any young 
man, It doesn’t make a man one parti- 
cle more of a man because he has passed 
through a siege of riotous living and indis- 
cretion when he is nineteen or twenty. It 
makes him just so much more less of a 
man. It dwarfs his views of life far more 
than it broadens them, and he realizes this, 
afterward. And he doesn’t know one iota 
more of life, except a certain phase of it, 
which, if it has glitter for him in youth, 
becomes a repellent remembrance to him 
when he is matured. There is no such 
thing as an investigating period in a man’s 
life ; at one period it is as important to him 


to be honorable and true to the teachings | 


of his mother, as at another. 


died 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 365 
A few days ago, hearing sundry ‘‘ oois’”’ 
in the direction of an orchard where some 





shoats were pasturing, and noting other | 


sounds which indicated a state of excite- 
ment among the pigs, I made my way to 
the scene. I was just in time to see three 
boys scurry over the fence and rapidly dis- 
appear down the road. 
his fear, excitement and nervous haste, 
missed his footing and fell in a terrified 
heap at my feet. At once he began to 
whimper and in a moment he was bawling 
lustily. Picking him up I stood him upon 
his legs, though keeping a firm hold of his 
collar. His pockets were bulging with 


One little chap in | 


green apples, and I readily imagined that | 
the jackets of his more fortunate compan- | 
ions were similarly laden, greatly to the | 


detriment of the Early Harvest trees near- 
by. At first I was somewhat vexed and in 
a mood to give the little scamp I had cap- 
tured a good shaking, but somehow the 
pitiful wailing of a child so softens my heart 
that Ican not administer impartial justice 
when I ought. 
present him to Harriet, and when the little 
shaver was convinced that I did not intend 
to take him to the lockup, or turn him over 
to a constable, who apparently was his 
greatest bugaboo, he readily went along 
with me. 

When he was presented to Harriet, that 
good woman’s eyes instantly lighted up 
with pleasure, and within five mitiutes this 
small depredator of my orchard was sitting 
down to a big dish of strawberries and 


I ended by determining to | 
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cream, fortified with a generous slice of 
cake. Between mouthfuls Harriet gleaned 
from the lad that he was one of a small 
company of boys sent to a near-by farm- 
house by s me _ philanthropically inclined 
person for their physical and moral recrea- 
tion,—sort of advance guards of that larger 
organized movement which every summer 
sends thousands of boys and girls from 
the reeking alleys and blistering side streets 
of a great city, to the sweet, fresh country. 

Once interested, Harriet was not content 
until she had established friendly relations 
with the lad’s companions, and it ended in 
our agreeing to keep the four boys at Elm- 
wood for two months, at the end of which 
time I fear they will have been spoiled by 
much petting. 

This may seem an odd and mistaken way 
to punish trespassers, but I can only plead 
mitigating circumstances. ‘The richest of 
us, though we may proudly boast our fee 
simple titles carefully locked in the bank 
vault, are after all mere tenants by courtesy 
of the beneficent ruler of the universe, 
and it is not becoming in us to be too hard 
upon those who do not possess even that 
tenure. 

Does it ever occur to my country friends 
who are sometimes disposed to find fault 
with farm conditions, and to wish them- 
selves differently situated, that there are 
many millions of their fellow creatures who 
virtually become trespassers the moment 
they leave the streets and alleys of their 
daily haunts? These landless and home- 
less in the real sense of that word, have 
not-a foot of earth they can call their own, 
nor an inch of soil in which they may grow 
some green thing, or coax a single flower 
into bloom. They can with entire truth 
subscribe to the words of the old hymn: 

** No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness.’’ 

What made them less fortunate than we? 
Alas ! that is too large a question to be dis- 
cussed now and in this place ; but if we will 
ask it of ourselves in the moments when, 
fagged out with the heat and burden of the 
day, and disposed to long for the flesh pots 
of Egypt, I am quite sure we shall come 
into a more thankful state of mind. When 
we follow the plow let us forget the monot- 
ony of the task by remembering that we 
can walk all day in our own furrows, and 
when we go through the orchards let us 
rejoice that our lot has been cast in pleas- 
ant places and we have a goodly heritage. 
Tobe sure there are times when we are 
sorely vexed because of the depredations, 
- sometimes wantonly committed, of trespass- 
ers. I detest gunners who overrun farm lands 
shooting at every living thing in sight, and 
often making no distinction between the 
wild things and barnyard fowls; and I 
invariably put up ‘‘ No Trespassing’’ signs 
in the hunting season. I have also scant 
patience with evil disposed persons who 
rob my orchards through sheer greed ; but 
I endeavor to have consideration for all 
other trespassers, even when they take, as 
they sometimes do, unwarranted liberties 
with what is not theirown. Often this is 
done thoughtlessly, and even when it is not 
I try toremember that the landless have a 
natural claim to a footing on the earth. I 
sometimes think we are a little too hasty 
and inconsiderate of our less fortunate 
brethren, and forget that 

“Though they may gang a kennin wrang 

How much perhaps they rue it.’’ 

This may sound a bit ‘‘ preachy,’’ per- 
haps, and some Farm JOURNAL readers 
may argue that I might more profitably be 
enya in discussing crops and the out- 
look for hay and wheat ; but I reckon it is 
a good thing once in a while to take stock 
of our blessings, and of these the farmer 
has an abundance. As I survey the bulgin 
mows and the fast ripening wheat, ont 
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watch the cows ambling to the milking 
vard, and see the colts gamboling beside 
their dams in the pasture, I do so with a 
full and thankful heart; and when I see 
Harriet guing to the poultry vard with four 
mischievous boys at her heels, who are 
being taught the important distinction be- 
tween mine and thine, and their feet, I trust, 
firmly turned in the right way, I feel as 
though [ want nothing more than health 
and years to enjoy the tair prospect spread 
out before me. 





IT IS HARVESTING TIME 
BY KUTH RAYMOND 
It is harvesting time, and the fields are all fair 
With a burden of grain that is priceless and rare; 
Battaiions of sheaves that are tasseled with 
gold 
Stand straight on the hillside, all fearless and 
bold ; 
The song of the reaper as sweet as a chime 
Comes over the vale ; it is harvesting time. 


It is harvesting time, and the day at its close 
Brings joy for the toiler and sweetest re: ose ; 
The birds with their nestlings are hidden away 
All safe in the tree-tops that lovingly sway ; 
The music of insects keeps rythm and rhyme; 
It is harvesting time, it is harvesting time. 


It is harvesting time, and each cosy retreat 

Is sought by true lovers who trustingly meet ; 

While up in the blue sails the full harvest moon 

Now turning the vales to the brightness of noon; 

The days heap their measures, the nights are 
sublime ; 

It is harvesting time, it is harvesting time. 


“MY WIFE” 


Call her that, won’t you, whenever you 
speak of her? ‘‘My wife!’’ That has a 
good, strong, true ring that does the soul 
good. So many men speak of her as *‘ she’’; 
** she’? did thus and so; ‘‘she’’ thinks this 
or that. 

The woman who never gets higher in the 
mind of her husband than ‘‘she,’’ never 
holds a very close relation to the great 
world about her. She stays in the home ; 
she does all that comes to her to do faith- 
fully and well; she lives and loves and 
wears soul and body out, and never is 
known outside this little round, save by 
Him who sees and knows us all to the very 
heart’s core. 

But ‘* my wife!’’ There she goes, now ! 
Queen of the home she loves so well and 
graces so beautifully. Her piace is warm 
in the heart of the man who honors her 
with this, the only title she ever should 
have applied to her. 

**My wife!’’ She is part and parcel of 
every farm operation. She is the woman 
of her husband’s counsel and. his guide, 
his stay in times of trouble and his helper 
always and everywhere. She holds. his 
hand when storms come and cheers him 
in all the dark ways of sorrow. She is 
trusted because she trusts. She finds her 
real joy of living in the sunshine of her 
husband’s presence. 

** My wife’’ is honored by her little ones. 
**She ’’— oh, the pity of the word! If it 
could only be blotted out and in its place be 
written that better and dearer and sweeter 
name, ‘‘ wife !”’ 

You love your wife, don’t you? Of course 
you do. She is the one for whom you would 
do most and strive most and live most. 
Then give her that most beautiful of names, 
—‘‘wite.”’ E. L. Vincent. 











HARVESTING CLOVER SEED 

The seed should be well matured before 
being cut ; the heads must be well browned 
and the seed should rub out in the hand. 
If the clover is cut too green much seed is 
lost, so it is a very important point to let it 
get thoroughly ripe before cutting. 

Cut it down on a dry day and rake into 
windrows the following day. If it has’been 
cut with a self-rake machine, or dropper, 
place the bunches together at this time, 
two or. three in a place. 

Turi carefully with a five-tined ferk, in 
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four days, if the weather has continued dry. 
Rain will not hurt the seed if it is turned 
occasionally so that it can dry out thor- 
oughly. When perfectly dry, thrash as soon 
afterward as possible. 





CARING FOR THE BIRDS 
BY RUTH BROWN 


Farmers will have.to take care of the 
birds if they want the birds to help them. 
An easy way to supply food for grain-eating 
birds is to plant a small patch of millet in 
a retired spot and let it go to seed. Every 
one could spare some fence corners or 
waste places as feeding grounds for these 
littie farmers’ helpers. Song-sparrows, gold- 
finches and juncos may be found there pull- 
ing at the heavy panicles that nod and sag 
above the snow. 

When the millet is exhausted a sheaf of 
different sorts of grain may take its place. 
Leave a few wild grapevines and juniper 
trees on the borders of vour farm, so that 
the partridges and cardinals and cedar- 
waxwings may feed on the berries. The 
hardest part of the season for the birds is 
toward its close, when their endurance has 
been weakened by cold and fasting ; then 
they should have help,—by clearing away 
snow and scattering seeds, by hanging a 
bone with meat and gristle and fat on it, and 
some suet, in the trees. But be sure their 
feasts are not exposed to prowling cats. 

When the winter bird is protected by a 
warm sheathing of fat under his feathers 
he can endure much cold, but when heavy 
snows bury ragweed and plantain, and a 
sheet of sleet seals every crevice where 
larve and eggs of insects are hidden, he is 
in sore straits. 

‘These insects are your enemies, so help 
him to exist until he can get at them again. 
Plant some millet for him now. 
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A TENNESSEE VERDICT 
BY J. A. FOREMAN 


The FARM JouRNAL has been comin 
to my desk for twenty-seven years, with 
numerous other farm papers. I wish to 
say of the FARM JOURNAL, that during 
these years it has been an evolution from 
the beginning,— unfolding its pages with 
the very best farm literature and readin 
matter on other subjects ; well fitted to all 
stages and conditions of life. The young, 
the old, the learned and the unlearned, the 
rich and the poor, all alike have found it a 
clean, wholesome diet of iiterary evolution, 
evolving the best interests of our American 
people. 

In its evolution it has been both aggres- 
sive and progressive. At the same time, 
sufficiently conservative to keep its readers 
off the danger lines of extremes. Morally, 
socially a politically it has always stood 
for the right without fearing to expose 
frauds, especially giving what few other 
pee do,—a guarantee against advertising 
rauds in its own columns. For the fore- 
going reasons and many others not men- 
tioned, it is worthy a place in every home 
in our country. In a word, it is to-day 
‘*like a tree planted by the rivers of water.” 
It seems that what it does prospers ; and 
those who walk in its sunlight likewise 
prosper. Its leaves never fail, and it brings 
plenty to all who practise its precepts. 

It has something interesting and valuable 
for its readers for every month in the year, 
and every year in life. It will bear reading 
the second or third time, with more interest 
frequently than the first reading. 

Its editors and contributors are well 
known ; and, so far as I know, there is no 
farm paper published from which so many 
quotations are taken as from the FARM 
JOURNAL. 

I am now closing out the allotted years 
of man’s life ; and with twenty-seven years 
of this time a reader of the FARM JOURNAL, 
I feel that I have a clear title to express 
about it what I have in this article, and to 
recommend it as a clean, safe journal for 
all our American homes,” 
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GaGa AND sTock \ ogi 


That pen of hogs, if properly cared for, 
will add considerably to the bank account 
—‘‘when the frost is on the pumpkin, and 
the fodder’s in the shock.”’ 


Prejudice against the silo and the separa- 
tor has practically disappeared, and most 
farmers now realize that each is a very 
important prop to the dairy. 

As automobiles go down in price horse 
flesh advances, and there never was a time 
when a good, sound horse, either for road 
or draft purposes, was worth more than 
he is to-day. 














How many embryo record-breaking dairy | 


cows have gone into the veal market the 
world will never know, but the mere sus- 
picion ought to make dairymen loth to 
send heifer calves to the butcher. 


Get rid of everything that will attract 
and breed flies about the house and dairy. 
The old-fashioned custom of keeping a fes- 
tering swill barrel just outside the kitchen 
door was no doubt responsible for a good 
many of the doctdr’s visits, to say nothing of 
the ever-present stench and swarm of flies. 


On this page is pictured a group of Duroc- 
Jersey pigs, a breed that has grown im- 
mensely in popular favor in the last twenty- 
five years. They are remarkably uniform 
in size, are very prolific, and of a quiet dis- 
position, three traits that commend them to 
popular favor. It is believed they were 
introduced into Kentucky from Spain ‘or 
Portugal about 1850. 





HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 


There should be as much care taken in 
shoeing farm horses as race horses. 

It is cruel to tack on any old shoe, in 
any way, and expect hard and constant 
work. 

The feet should be perfectly leveled and 
the calks short and even. 

The shoes should be reset every four to 
six weeks. 

Keep the feet soft and growing. 

Both the road and work horses should 
be treated to a foot-bath daily. 

Simply plunging each foot into a pail of 
water will do wonders in keeping the feet 
moist and in a growing condition. 

When you find out that one of your 
horses frets working double, better ex- 
change him for one that is not so disturbed, 
or else keep him for a single driver. 

It makes some horses ugly to work them 
with horses that do not travel up with them. 
Match them as to gait as well as to other 
things. 

Good feed will put life into a horse a hun- 
dred times better than an eight-foot whip. 

To develop a colt properly never allow 
hinr to lose his colt fat. 

It costs sometimes to keep him growing, 
but it is more expensive not to do it. Bet- 
ter feed a little extra as the grass in the 
fields gets short. Green rye, oats, sweet 
corn are all good to keep the colt moving 
in the right direction. 

For a halter- puller double a_ half-inch 
rope, put the loop under the tail like a 
crupper. Bring the rope along the back 
and on each side of the neck and through 
the halter ring, but not fastened to it. Tie 
to a‘Strong ting. When the horse pulls he 
will get a big surprise. I have never known 
this to fail as a cure. 
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BRISTLES 
(3 BY GEORGE 
The pigs should be changed to fresh 
Pasture as soon a8 the bite is short: °~ 
Every hog raiser should have a field of 
clover for his hogs. This can be divided 
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by hurdles, which can be changed as the 
clover is eaten down. 

Hogs can not be raised with profit with- 
out suitable pasture of some kind. 

Nothing improves the soil more rapidly 
than clover as a hog: pasture. 

Shoats can be turned on rape or clover 
pasture, without grain, and make steady 
gains. 

Clover or rape pasture is more econom- 
ical than an all-grain diet ; and grows much 
better pork. 

Pigs should be weaned at about three 
months, taking the largest away at first. 

They should be given skim-milk, when 
it can be had. 

Ground grain, made in a rather thin slop, 
is also good. 

A good shelter should be provided, as 
the hot sun will blister their tender skins. 

An orchard is an ideal place for a pig 
pasture, as the shade is so beneficial. 

Castrate all boar pigs that are not to be 





DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


kept for stock, when three or four weeks old. 

Give pigs salt often, also plenty of fresh 
water daily. 

Don’t, let the hogs have access to dirty 
or filthy water-holes. 

Never use a scrub male and then expect 
a fine litter from a good sow. 

Pigs that mature early are the ones for 
profit when they are well cared for. 

Wood charcoal and wood ashes should 
be accessible at all times. 

When a sire gets cross, turn him off. No 
time to wrestle with ugly hogs. 

Scrub blood in parents means scrub hogs 
to turn off. 


MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL-DONE) 


Be sure to make your own selection when 
the butcher comes for the fat lambs. 

Sell as soon as they are fit, and give the 
remaining lambs a better chance. 

High pasture is best where the drainage 
is good. Low ground is not so desirable, 
as there is danger of foot-rot. 

The ewes and lambs should have grain 
in troughs in the pasture. About half a 
pint each of corn and oats. 

See to it that there is plenty of pure wa- 
ter in the pastures. Clean. the spring holes 
out when they become filled. , 

After the lambs are weaned, let a few 
gentle ewes run in pasture with them to 
keep them contented. 

Sow a piece of rape or clover to turn the 
lambs on when the pasture fails. 

The ewes and lambs should be kept out 
of hearing when separated at weaning time. 

A sheep is more profitable, taking mut- 





- ton and wool into consideration, between 


two and six years. 

Grade the flock just as carefully as you 
grade the dairy herd. Weed out the poor 
animals and Keep only the Best: 

A half-dozen poor sheep in a’ flock of 
twenty will pull down the profit tremen- 
dously. A poor sheep will eat as much or 
more than a good one, and whatever it 
eats is an actual loss. 

Get the old wethers fat and sell them be- 
foré grass begins to fail. 
~ One good bell to six or eight sheep will 
keep off all the dogs intown. - 

You will not lose anything by keeping 
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sheep this year if you care for them right 
and keep the dogs out. 

Sait your sheep in a tight trough, with 
some kind of a roof overhead to protect it 
from storms. 

Salt is good for sheep, becanse it carries 
the coarser food off and helps them to 
assimilate what they eat. 
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FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 


It is not too late now to put in some corn 
for ensilage, and to put up a silo for the corn. 

A young New York State dairyman with 
a herd of thirty-five cows did it last year, 
and he was feeding silage of the best qual- 
ity on the twentieth day of May. 

This youhg man is increasing his herd 
every year and raising larger crops every 
year. 

When it is possible the skim-milk should 
be fed on the farm. Skim-milk contains 
the nitrogenous ele- 
ments and is a valu- 
able. fertilizer. 

This is not lost when 
the skim-milk is fed 
to animals on the 
farm. 

Selling butter robs 
the farm the least of 
anything. 

Do not let the cows 
drop off in milk pro- 
duction or condition 
unless you are willing 
1o put up with a loss 
of shard cash out of 
your pocket. 

Remember it is all 
in your own hands to lose or gain. 

Feed either grain or soiling crops to sup- 
plement the shortage in pasture. 

Use some spray to lessen the torments of 
the fifes. - 

A profitable practise during ‘‘ fly-time’’ 
is soiling during the days and turning to 
pasture during the night—if conditions of 
stabling are right. 

Be sure that the dairy herd have an abun- 
dance of pure, clean water at all times. 

It is a sorry thing for a cow to try to 
make rich milk out of overripe, woody 
hay. She can not do it. 

As soon as every milk utensil is empty, 
rinse it with cold water. Hot water sets 
milk. To get that off requires more elbow 
grease than most of us are willing to ex- 
pend. Let the first washing be done with 
cold water, then follow with the hot. 

The water for cows should be pure. 
Don’t expect to keep a healthy herd and 
produce good milk and butter if the cows 
have to drink filthy water. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

In the beginning man was given do- 
minion over the beasts of the fields, but he 
should have a care not to abuse that power. 
Man is really a trustee over these dumb 
creatures unable to speak for themselves. 
let us therefore be merciful as we hope 
for mercy. 

Color makes no difference;—pork is what 
you are after. 





Look for large nostrils when you are 
buying a horse. 


~ You can back a hog throu ha small hole 
quicker than you can push him, and do it 
ten times easier. 


Sheep like grass freshened by the dew, 
sure enough; but that won’t give them 
water enough: Keep an‘eye open for the 
streams, springs and wells. ? 


The average horse will drink: 30,000 
pounds of water ina year. It ought to be 
given just one pailful at a time. You can 
water often, but don’t give too much at a 
time, owed : 

When I see farmers: allowing cows to 
stand out in the boiling sun, and hear the 
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same folks say that they have no time to 
spray their cows, | feel like helping to organ- 
ize a cow protec tive association. F. M. W. 


The man who begins to pet his calves 
from infancy, and rub his hand over their 
bodies and udders regularly, never has 
any trouble breaking the heifer to milk; 
neither is he troubled with a kicking cow. 


Breeding the sow too young stunts her 
growth and prevents development. A young 
sow has her own growth to sustain, as well 
as that of her offspring. The heavy strain 
caused by early maturity is detrimental to 
both. L. E.G 


Lambs which are well cared for in the 
spring, and which have a run on good grass 
alone, when six months old should average 
from eighty to 100 pounds, and at eighteen 
months, with ace care, should average 
from 130 to 160 pounds. 


From the way some men load the ha 
into the horses’ mangers they must thin 
their stomachs will hold about as much as 
a bushel basket. It isn’t so, though. Their 
stomachs are really small. Cut down the 
ration of hay, then, and feed more grain. 
Just as economical ‘and the horses will do 
better on that kind of a ration. 

To a hard-working horse repose is as 
much a necessity as ‘good food ; but wap 
though he may be, he is often ’too sh 
lie down, even when a good, clean 
is provided for him. Unless a horse lies 
down regularly his rest is never complete, 
and his joints and sinews will stiffen. He 
should be taught to lie down if he does not 
do it of his own volition. 

Dear Epitor : Ellwood Varney’s letter, 
in which he relates losing a valuable cow 
with milk-fever, interested me. The air 
treatment recommended is good, so is ice 
bound on the brain. But if he will give 

each cow half a pound of Epsom salts in 
some bran two days before she is expected 
to freslen, and another dose twenty-four 
hours after she comes in, he will never have 
any milk-fever. 
Virginia. CHARLES LupTON. 


THE BIGGLE BOOKS 


The sale of the Biggle Books is some- 
thing quite extraordinary, and it is not too 
much to say that every farmer who owns a 
Florse, Cow, Sheep or Hog oughi to have 
the four books treating upon these animals. 
The real advantage of these works above 
others on the same subjects is, that they are 
boiled down so that the practical, useful 
information sought for can be got at with- 
out wading through skim-milk up to your 
neck. Judge Biggie hits the nail on the 
head every time. Every young farmer espe- 
cially ought to have these four farm books. 
Every farmer should place these books in 
the hands of his hired men; every ten- 
ant farmer ought to have a copy given 
him. Lach book is 50 cents ; all four, $2 ; 
and we believe that $2 could not possibly 
be spent more profitably. 








Not only does the keeping of stock pro- 
vide the soil with more and more humus, 
and with a neat premium in nitrogen and 
wor horous for every 

redweight of grain 
fed upon it, but dairying 
does not begin to deplete 
the soil’s fertility to the 
extent that grain farming 
does, Experiments at the 
Wisconsin Station proved 
that dairying removes 
only one-sixth as much 

phosphoric acid in a 
season as is tole off by grain farming. 


When turning out a horse for any length 
of time it is best for the benefit of the feet, 
and to prevent accidents, to pull off all the 
shoes, The frog allowed ‘to come down and 
rest upon the earth will grow and expand, 





“* BREAKING (IN) A 
HORSE" 





and in proportion as the frog grows the 
hoof improves. If the pasture contains 
swampy places and streams, it is well, for 
the hoofs get frequent soakings. Never tar 
or grease the hoof, as this keeps out mois- 
ture that is essential to its healthfulness. 


If its mother is fed oats the colt will not 
be long in learning to nibble at them, and 
it is an excellent plan to place a few oats in 
a low feed box for the colt after the mare 
is taken to the field. After the colt once 
begins to eat them, it can be given almost 
all it will clean up without — danger of 
injury. Have some oats ground and mixed 
with bran, and feed some of this also. 
After the first month the colt must be given 
feed additional to its mother’s milk, if it is 
to be pushed forward. 





On this page are advertisements of goats, separators, 
stock, stanchions and silos. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card igs the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 

lo so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 

















LA®SE BERK HIRES at Hi pianos. Write for 
t. H. H. B. HARPEND! ING, DUNDEE, N.Y. 











ANGORA GOATS. tmpertin irom torkey 
| BREID’S -.: 
' Corrugated 


away 
odors =r eves milk sweet longer. 
Made of best tinned copper, c 
anteed. Catalogue free Arla 


ogue 
A. 8. REID CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


After “Sousers” 


*“Sousing” or 
rinsing complicated 
cream separators is 
both unsatisfactory 
and unlawful, for 
laws are being 
passed to stop it. 


Here is the South 
Dakota law: 




















Other states are passing similar laws. Makers 
or agents who advise “sousing”’ are willi 
make alaw breaker of you, to cause you the Bag 
of your cream, or make you liable to fine or im- 
prisonment, id order to sell you a complicated 

2. se dairymen let disk-filled and 
other complicated machines alone, They pre- 
fer simple, sanitary, easy to clean 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 


Cream Separators 
for Dai: ibulars have 
Pare 
traptions, yetproduce twice 
the skimming force of om. 
mon _ separators, The 
h hobed s a Werks 

separator works. 
Branch factories in Canada 
and Germany. Sales ex- 
ceed most, if not all, others 
combined. Probably re- 
place more Common se 
re _— any one m ar 
su ines 
Write for Catalogue 108, 
30 


- Urs 








ren co. 
WEST OHESTER, P. 
TIL, San weandigen, Cal, Portland, Ore. 
oronte, Can., W 








Excelsior Swing Stanchions oa simple, 
sanitary, durable. The Wasson Stanchion Co., Box 251, Cuba, I 


Combination | and Golden Lad; for 
JERSEYS =, .* come 10 _ heifers, 5 bulls. 
» Landenberg, Pa. 


TT AND RED 
econ CEDAR 














pe: 
Costs liti 


or mechanical ex 
teach you how. 
Builder Concrete Block Machine. 


made in 8: 
ing 


SILOS 


qt me the standard 
massive PR an oe any BF surpassing drab, 
convenience, ven merit, 
y U. S. Government. Send for nal ned 


\ BARDER MPG. CO., Box 10, Cobleskill, N.Y. J 


hours. Best for all fe build- 
































SEPARATOR 


The simplest, most 
durable, most economi- 
cal of all cream Sepa- 
rators. Meets every 
requirement. 

Skim- 


Record. 
THE 1910 MODEL 


has solid low frame 
enclosed gearing, ball 
beari Th 






ngs. © easiest 
running separator made. Get 
our FR Catalog No. A-64 be- 
fore buying any other separator. 








VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellews Falls, Vt. 















Risa OFFER 7 yd 

on tral Fulty guarantocd, a new, 
= for $1 98 Skim: Skims hot or cold 
ing heavy or a 


sca anaes 


. and private 
famiiles, differen 
pmb ay ol ill 





Ge roughly protected. 
we rders ye from 
Western points. Whether your 

dairy is or small write us 
and obtain our handsome 
free catalog. ress: 


BAI) BR 








By 


water will do the lngtby Weare the 
— in aootat —- 


$30 aes Sasa SEPARATOR Tee oc. exe om Bluffton, 0. 


THE BOSS CREAM RAISER 


ae all of the sien Sales between milkings and give ores & sweet — 






to clean, no crocks or pans 

, cold well or p~S 
a separator —— 

30 different styles and sizes. a Over 60,000 in 


agiiocnes Shan ascot 


oak ite not n 
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SCRATCHING POSTS FOR HOGS 

Plant One or Two and Note the Comfort 
They Afford—They Are a Cure for 
Vermin, Too 


MODEST demand which every hog 

would make if he knew how, would 

be for a seratching post. Such posts, 
in the opinion of many hog growers, are 
not only a source of. great comfort to hogs, 
(the picture of a hog or a pig scratching 
himself and softly grunting his content, is 
worth a couple of hours of any man’s time 
in fixing up a pig post), but the post may 
moreover be made useful in ridding the 
animals of lice or scaly skin. A successful 
Maryland hog grower adopts this plan: 
Firmly plant in the hog run a hickory or 
oak post four inches in diameter. Coil a 
manila rope around the post as high as a 
hog stands, and staple it on securely, Then 
thoroughly saturate the rope with crude 
petroleum, and it becomes an ideal scratch- 
ing post for hogs and pigs. They will rub 
against it continually, and oil is fatal to 
vermin. Kerosene can be used, but it 
evaporates too readily. 

ashington, D. C. Guy E. MITCHELL, 


oo 





THE FARMER’S WIFE 
Adapted from an English ballad 
There once was a farmer who had a good farm, 
Where hard and long toiled he; 
But he said he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in three. 


‘If that be so,’ the good wife said, 
“Then this you must allow, 

That you shall do my work for one day 
While I go drive the plow.” 


So the little wife took the lines in her hand 
And went to drive the plow, 

And the big man took the nice clean pail 
To milk the Jersey cow. 


But the Jersey mooed and the Jersey chewed 
And the Jersey switched her tail; 

But when he begged her to be good, 
She promptly kicked over the pail. 


So when he’d milked the Jersey cow 
For fear she should go dry, 

He then must feed the seven pigs 
That were within the sty. 


And then he watched the speckled hen 
Lest she should lay astray, 

But he forgot to iron the clothes 
His wife washed yesterday. 


By night, the tired farmer swore 
By all the stars in heaven, 

That his wife could do more work in one day 
Than he could do in seven. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE SHEEP 
INDUSTRY 
The Demand for Mutton and Wool in 
Excess of the Supply 

In January, 1909, we exported 6,000 head 
of sheep. uring January this year the 
number was but 339 head, showing what a 
demand for meats will accomplish. The 
wise landholder will begin to raise stock, 
py ge sheep. There will be, a good 
sale for all that can be spared during the 
next twenty years. 

If you want your boys to grow up loving 
the farm, start them with a small flock of 
sheep, and encourage them to make a 
study of these animals and their diseases. 

y can grow into a lucrative business 
and never know how they did it. 

Shearing machines have been greatly per- 
fected, and any flockmaster with fifty head 
can not afford to be without one. 

Turnips, and particularly potatoes, are 
wondertul milk makers, lamb savers and 
fatteners. The old world learned this long 
ago, and it will be well for Americans to 
put the knowledge to use. Potatoes, or 
potatoes and bran, make a ration that is at 
once keenly relished and of great use in 
lambing time and for a month or two later. 
Prepare liberally for turnips. 

at America should import $27,000,000 
worth of wool last year is a fact hardly 





credible and surely not creditable with our 
vast areas of the best sheep land. Are we 
as a nation doing our best. 

The sheep man ought to be prosperous 
with wool at twenty to twenty-three cents 
per pound and lambs at ten to fourteen 
cents. Sheep may well be considered the 
least expensive stock on the farm, for they 
demand the least care and the fewest hired 
hands, while they destroy more weeds and 
bushes and fertilize thé soil more than 
other animals. 


Do not worry if you fail to sell your 


wool the first week after it is clipped. 





On this page are advertisements of stock, separators, 
animal remedies and horse trainer. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











0 t CHESTER WHITE BOARS, GILTS. MATED. PROLIFIC. 
eteVe Large kind. Pedigrees free. Ff. Reebush, Scieta, lis. 





EVERYBODY 
Having Cows 
Will Some Day Use A 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Nearly 1,200,000 farmers, cream- 
erymen, milk dealers and owners 
of country homes, throughout the 
world, are already doing so, and 
150,000 or more are being added 
to the number every year — many 
more this year than ever before. 

If you haven’t a De Laval Cream 
Separator already you can’t be 
anywhere near the head of this 
tremendous procession that started 
thirty years ago, but it will be 
foolish to wait to bring up the 
tail end of it. 

Why not fall into the De Laval 
procession now? You can’t re- 
cover the dairy waste and worry 
of previous years, but you can 
stop it going further. Why not 
do so? Every day of delay means 
just that much more waste of 
—— quality and dairy com- 
ort. Why prolong it? 

If you don’t know the nearest 
De Laval agent write for his name 
and a catalogue, which we shall 
be glad to serid you. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
REAL 


MONT 
14 & 16 PRINCESS GT. 
WINNIPEG 








KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE 


The old reliable remedy, $1 per bottle—6 for $5. Atall druggists. 








$3.00 REID’S 


LATEST IMPROVED | 
HAND SEPARATORS 
The Best That Money Can Buy 

Lightest running; closest skimmers. Easiest 
to care for. Guaranteed to do just what 
is claimed or money refunded. 80 days’ 
free trial. Send for booklet and price list 
of Dairy Supplies. 
A. H. REID CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


wp Galloway 


“BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separater—Direct 
Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—trei; 







































o ~~ 
CONSUMERS ICE AND COLD STORAGE CO. 

El Paso, Tex., May 17, 1910. Some time ago I tried it on large 
windpuffs ; these were hard and she was too e@ to drive. 
Used one bottle and she worked all summer on ice wagon and 
never showed a sign of lameness. JOHN SCHUBERT. 

Easton, Pa., May 23, 1910. Just purchased a bottle of A. J. 
Odenweller for sprained ankle. Have great faith, as I cured 
one ringbone of three years standing and a spavin with one 
bottle. . F. HUSTED, R. D. 6, Box 20. 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. 

. Send for copy, booklet & letters from business men & 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, 
Theo: Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, re 
Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Beil, Injured Tendons & all eness. No 
scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Deaders or Exp, paid. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 21 © ial Ave., Bingh N.Y. 


-Cow-Ease, 
Keeps Off 
Flies 
Makes More 


Milk 


A clean, harmless liquid preparation—easil 

applied by spraying—enables cattle to f 
peace. Never makes milk taste or smell. 

Saves its cost many times over in extra milk. 


Free Trial Offer. 


If your dealer will not supply you with 
COW-EASE, send us his name and we will 
tell you how to getta GALLON CAN AND 
SPRAYER FREE. 

. Carpenter-Morton Co., Boston, Mass. j 


Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 


a) Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
: knowledged to bethe world’s 
master horseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses, and conquer- 
ing horses of all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
every where. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 

. Colt Breaking opens up a 
most. attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple principles. 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand everywhere. 
People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have horses 
tamed, trained, cured of habite—to have colts broken 
A good trainer can always keep his stable 



























you love travel, here isa chance to see the world 
giving exhibitions and making large profits. You will 
surprised to learn how littie it costs to get into the 


Welcs cock elt Mseas: atl) cond son ful! darter 

Tor. 

handsome book about horses—F REE. ry — 
Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 8, Plessant Hill, 


ddress, 
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Cor AILMENTS AND REMEDIES 3 


(“Aecep well” are words of more importance than 
* get well,” so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help lo keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. Dr, Michener will answer and give ad- 
vice by mail on the receipt of one dollar, where an 
immediate answer is wanted. JSle does not solicit 
cases of this kind, but will answer them as an 
accommodation to Our Folks who are not accessible 
fo a local veterinary adviser.} 


Ls and leg ulceration of sheep, pre- 
vailing in Wyoming and other western 
states, has caused a quarantine to be 
made in certain counties. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry pronounces it contagious 
and one of the manifestations of a disease 
eS the general designation of necro- 
acillosis, affecting various animals and 
varying in intensity. 

Prevention should be carried out along 
three lines: 1. Separation of the sick from 
the healthy animals. 2. Close scrutiny of 
the sheep that have been exposed to infec- 
tion by contact with affected animals or 
premises, or otherwise. 3. Complete dis- 
infection of all pens, corrals and sheds, as 
the necrosis bacilli will retain their virulence 
under favorable conditions in and around 
the sheepfold for several years. 

The walls, racks and troughs should be 
sprinkled with a five per cent. solution of 
sheep dip or other similar disinfectant. The 
manure and a portion of the surface soil of 
the corral should be removed and the 
ground sprinkled with the disinfectant solu- 
tion. If possible, the healthy sheep should 
be taken to new and uninfected hed 
grounds and pastured on uninfected range. 

Experience has shown that sound sheep 
may be safely pastured on land that has 
been previously occupied by animals suf- 
fering from lip-and-leg ulceration if a win- 
ter’s frosts have been allowed to intervene. 

Treatment of this disease by local anti- 
septics is very satisfactory if begun in time 
and applied energetically. It should not 
be deferred. 

In mild, unadvanced cases of the lip and 
leg form the best results are obtained by 
removing entirely the scabs and shreds of 
tissue from the diseased areas by means of 
a piece of wood sharpened to the proper 
angle, and applying three or four times 
weekly a solution of one of the cresol or 
coal-tar dips, or, what is far better, an 
emollient dressing containing five parts of 
one of these dips, ten parts of sublimed 
sulphur, and 100 parts of mutton tallow, 
vaseline or lard. In fact, this form of the 
disease responds quickly to any of the 
common antiseptics. 

FOOT NOTES 

The proper manner in which to handle 
and treat stoppage of the teat is thoroughly 
to wash it in an antiseptic solution, then 
dip a teat plug into a healing ointment and 
insert it into the point of the teat, allowing 
same to remain from one milking to 
another. In*this manner closure of the 
point of the teat can be overcome in a 
very simple and satisfactory way. 











Wool pulling is common in flocks when 

scab is present, and may best be cured by 
dipping to destroy the parasite, which bur- 
rows in the skin. It causes such: irritation 
and itching that the sheep are nearly frantic 
and pull or rub off the wool. Any of the 
commercial arsenical dips, or the coal-tar 
preparations, will do the work. If the 
skin has a yellow tint and resembles wax, 
give each sheep a large tablespoonful of 
Glauber’s salts twice daily. 

The scouring of horses on the road is 
due sometimes to soft, rapidiy-grown green 
food, to many irritant, acrid plants, spoiled 
fruits and vegetables, staenant water, im- 
perfect mastication and dizestion of foods, 
to worms and to impaction of some part of 
the bowels. It may also have for its origin 
reflex irritation of the skin, as exposure to 
chilling rains, damp stalls .or hot, damp 
buildings. To cure, unload the bowels hy 
a pint of raw linseed oil, adding a few 





drops of laudanum, if the intestines seem 
very tender, and follow with linseed or 
slippe ry elm gruels. In cases of long stand- 
ing, oak bark tea with tonics, gentian, cin- 
chona, or nux and warming mixtures 
containing ginger or pepper may have to 
be employed. But never use astringents 
or opiates until the irritant has been dis- 
lodged 





On this page are advertisements of animal remedies, 
_ Cutiery and land. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


PPR RRR APPA IIIA 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. it is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice o on dian. page. 








ARE for General Farming as well as ‘tes 
ty Great opportunities now. For 
State Beard of Agrical 


information address ture, Dover, Del. 


OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM — Guaranteed. 
Absolutely safe biletee for Horses & Live Stock; cures 


non Ringbone lint, Sweeny; removes bunches. 
Paw Now w TELIkMS COMPANY, Cleveland, ¢ Ohio. 


200% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 


HAME FASTENER 








AGENTS 















instantly with gloveson. Outwear 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 


r. Thomas Mfg. Co., 749 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF or 
THOROUGHPIN, but 









ABSORBINE 


will clean them off permanently, and — 
work the horse same time. Dees 2 
blister or remove hair. Cures Eaienane, 
prea ig Boils, Bruises, Strains, En- 
lands or Veins, etc. Will tell you 
more at you write. 5:00 per bottle at 
dealers, or delivered. Book 4 D free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. B. F., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 











flesh_on each cow during fly season. 
No Lice in Poultry House or any place ts spe < 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., 1809 N. a 
Editor knows ions ‘hun from experience that Shoo-Fly is O, 





NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“ano wbicestion CURE 


n= ak Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
$ 20 years sale. Send for 
- booklet, 






SAFE TO USE 
YENOILIGNOD LSag 


K pail form 


i ” Makes the horse sound, stay souad 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


CURES 
HEAVES 





















83 PACKACE 
will cure any case or 
} money refunded. 


a! SI PACKACE 





ae’ cure Sikes dene atk 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
ToTeM bed gid cases that skilled doctors 







Easy and simple; 
cutting; od a little attention fied 
™% > Fr money wees mgs bad ever 
most oes on 


ootk. Ail 


leaving the | horse sound 
particulars given in 0 om 


for farmers. Oon- 
ye | rr} ill 
my wae teanl ie teen Woe ay = 


free copy. 
827 Union Jalon Bisck Nerds, Chien Chicago, TIL 
















i horses, made to wear longer, 


349-351 West 26TH STREET 









It can be mode to look like new, made softer 
ee ended 


FRANK Mittems{ HARNESS 
a for the tery best im harness ole, dressings, has stood 


is lerdee. bet but the majority 
“BLACK BEAUTY” FREE 








RNESS Siu. 
NESS DRESSING 


etc. 
bat never 
8 dedler will offer a sub- 


Miller’s. 





THE FRANK MILLER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1638 











New YorK City 





75c. Knife and 60c. Shears for $1 postpaid. 3) “5.5: 


forged from razor steel, file tested, warranted. 
size of 75 cent strong knife. To start you we wiil send you one 
















This cutis exact 


for 48e.; & for $2, =. 
Best 7-inch shears, 


Knife and 
Pruning, 75c.; bud 
raftin ay 25c. 
d for 
free list and 
to Usea ener.” 


Maher & Grosh Co., 


636 A Street, 
Toledo, Ohie. 
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Market the ducklings. 
Dispose of the surplus stock. 
Spring roasters are in demand. 


A. good time to hatch bantams. and 
Guineas, 

A certain Indiana’ man sent his near 
neighbor notice that he must keep his 
chickens at home and clip their wings, 
as they were destroying his crops. ‘lhe 
next day the complaining neighbor got a 
letter from the man who owned the chick- 
ens, calling his attention to the fact that he 
had several stands of bees that had been 
stealing honey, and he desired the bees kept 
at home and their wings clipped. Thus the 
chicken man got even with the bee man. 





FARMER VINCENT’S WISE SAYINGS 

Some folks think that if the hens are 
allowed full run of the farm they will pick 
up all the gravel they need. This is a great 
mistake. 

Somehow hens that lay must get a lot of 
albumen. Milk has it. The more milk, the 
more eggs. 

Hens can get along with short rations, 
but water they must have. A thirsty hen 
lays no eggs. 

If I were a hen I would strike, too, before 
I would crawl into some of the nest boxes 
I have seen. 

Bread-crumbs soaked in milk and then 
the milk squeezed out till they are fairly 
drv are fine for little chicks. 

Don’t set any more hens this summer. 
Watch the cluckers and see that they do 
not steal their nests and come off way along 
after the season is over with a lot of little 
birds that will have cold feet before you 
get them raised. 

Sell the eggs off close so that none of 
them will get stale. 

By all means get rid of those old roosters 
now, or else shut them away from the lay- 
ing stock. 

Let your success be gauged by the eggs 
you get, not the number of hens you keep. 


THE LAKENVELDER 
Holland, besides being famous for her 


gardens and dairy interests, is also the 
home of a unique breed of poultry—the 





_ Lakenvelder. 


To the Hollander they are chiefly valu- 
able for their egg 
production. But to 
the English fancier 
they are made ex- 
hibition birds, and 
are hard competi- 
tors for honors in 
the show ring. The 
great contrast in 
a coloring of the 
plumage attracts 
alleyes. The body 
is pure white, the head and hackle are deep 
black, as is the tail. 

The long, curved sickle feathers of the 
tail and the haughty bearing of the bird 
make it very unique. Bird fanciers in New 
York are naw importing them so that it 
will not be long till they will be put before 
the public. 

The Hollanders cal! them the everlasting 
layer or Jerusalem fow!. ‘The name Laken- 
velder has been given the breed. J. H. H. 








FANNIE WOOD’S POULTRY TALK 


We are running half way to meet ill luck 
with chickens when we neglect to keep 
houses, coops and drinking vessels clean, 
especially during hot weather. 

Stock intended for breeders should get 
plenty of exercise. Keep then) a little hun- 
grv and active these days. 

Chicks that loaf around the chicken yard 
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because their wants are all supplied there, 
will never be so vigorous as the ones that 
are fed with judgment and have some in- 
centive to stir around. 

Leghorns are very timid and are usually 
afraid of strangers. hg less they are dis- 
turbed the better they will thrive and lay, 

If a bunch of weaned Leghorn chicks be- 
come frightened in their coop at night, the 
next night they will not want to go back in 
their home, but will be flying about upon 
the fence and in the trees to roost. 

Keep geese away from young fruit trees. 
They are very apt to injure the bark on the 
trunks. : 

Ducks give best results, and the feathers 
stay in better condition, when they have a 
good range and access to a clear running 
brook, 

The hen turkey and her poults will live 
almost entirely on grasshoppers when they 
are plentiful. The food ot different kinds 





_ AN INTERESTING FLOCK OF PEKINS 


they pick up in the fields is better for them 
than anything we can give them. A light 
feed night and morning, to keep them gen- 
tle and give them an idea where home is, 
is all that is needful at this time. 


oor 


THE POULTRY EDITOR’S 
OBSERVATIONS 


FARM JOURNAL has always stood up for 
combinations in poultry culture. That is, 
it has said, and still believes, that the gen- 
eral poultry farm is a safer business than the 
method of devoting all to a single branch, 

The foundation of a successful poultry 
plant is the egg part. When the farm is 
run solely for eggs, it will be encouraging 
when prices are high ; but when there is a 
drop in the market it cuts in on the winter 
profits. 

Selling eggs when the market quotations 
are high, and turning them into poultry 
when the market drops, is a business propo- 
sition that is worth considering. 

That is just what is annually being done 
on the Niagara Farm, at Ransomville, N. Y. 
On that basis two young men (brothers) 
started and built up a plant that is hatching 
as many as 100,000 head annually. 

Te turn out this great product, 125 large- 
sized incubators, besides a Hall incubator 
of 7,500 egg capacity, are employed. These 
are quartered in a two-story building meas- 
uring 48 x 170 feet. In the brooders they 
can place 10,000 chicks at one time. The 
duck brooder house has a capacity of 25,000 
ducklings at one time, besides there are 
summer shades and shelter for as many 
more. “One of the duck houses measures 
36 x 508 feet, and. another one measures 
16 x 450 feet. 

Two hundred colony houses are scattered 
over the sixty-five acre farm, in which are 
kept breeders and young stock intended for 
breeding purposes. During the winter it 
requires twelve men to do the work, while 
in summer twenty-five men are kept busy. 
We mention these facts to show, first, what 
comprises a large poultry plant; and, sec- 
ond, to show how extensive a poultry in- 
dustry can become. 

On Niagara Farm the flocks are not so 
large as those found at the Rancocas and 
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the Artun farms. Curtiss & Co., the pro- 
prietors, have their Wyandottes in flocks of 
twenty-five, and the Leghorns in lots of 200 
each. A large outside run is given each 
flock. 

The methods of marketing adopted on 
this farm show good business judgment. 
Both retail and wholesale trade is supplied, 
and the demand is so great that it requires 
not less than 2,500 head of broilers, roast- 
ers and spring ducks each week to meet it. 

Curtiss & Co. are firm believers in fresh 
air and range, and declare that fowls must 
be out in the open—it is nature’s way—to 
keep them in a strong and vigorous condi- 
tion, and these facts they plainly prove. 





THE CALENDAR FOR JULY 


If the lice crop has increased, and the 
losses in consequence are heavy, it is pretty 
good proof that FARM JOURNAL’s advice 
to fight vermin from 
any to eoey 
1as not been heeded. 
It is much harder to 
rout the enemy now 
than it would have 
been to keep them at 
bay during the entire 
year, 


But this is no time 
for regrets. Get to 
work, Take outdoors 
the roosts, nests and 
every movable thing, 
and thoroughly satu- 
rate with kerosene, 
seeing that the oil 
enters every crack 
and crevice. 

Then close the 
doors’ and windows 
of the house, set an old iron vessel in the 
middle of the building, and in it place a few 
chips, and upon the chips have a pound of 
sulphur wrapped up in a newspaper. After 
setting a match to the paper get out of the 
building and allow the sulphur-smoke to 
do its work. It will find its way into every 
crack, hole and corner, destroying all life 
with which it comes in contact. Keep the 
house closed for several hours, and then 
open the windows to admit fresh air. An 
hour’s airing will make it safe for the poul- 
try to enter, 

In a day or two afterward, give the inte- 
rior a heavy coat of whitewash, adding an 
ounce of crude carbolic acid to every pail 
of wash. After replacing the nests, use 
tobacco stems instead of straw or hay for 
nesting material. 

Do not forget shade for the growing stock. 
Nothing will stunt the growth so much as 
suffering from exposure to hot suns, 

Keep the youngsters growing. Provide 
fresh water and pure food, and never allow 
food to lie around for more than an hour 
after feeding, as it is apt to sour. Keep the 
feed troughs and drinking vessels out of 
the sun, and as soon as through feeding, 
turn over the troughs so the chicks will 
not perch upon them and befoul them. 

Fresh water should be given at least twice 
a day. Corn is a heating food and very 
little of it should be fed during hot weather. 

It is a bad practise to allow piles of rub- 
bish to lie about the place. Such condi- 
tions afford hiding places for the enemy. 
Keep everything clean. 

Never set a hen in the laying house. 
There is no better way to grow lice. 
broody hen is a regular louse incubator. 

This is a good month for caponizing the 
young cockerels. 

There is still a good demand for young 
ducklings and soft roasters. 

Separate the sexes until after the molting 
season, 

Be on the lookout for rats, minks,. pos- 
sums and weasels. This is the month they 
are most in evidence. Each night upon 
closing the house look for holes or places 
where they might enter or hide. The best 
way to get rid of rats is to follow them up. 
When a hole is noticed, take a spade and 
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dig after them. One of our neighbors fol- 
lowed that plan the other day and destroyed 
eleven large rats at one digging. A good 
faithful cat will also do excellent work in 
ridding a place of rats and mice. 





THE ROBERTS’ PORTABLE FENCE 
BY A. J. ROBERTS 

The accompanying drawings are not made 
to scale, but plainly illustrate the construc- 
tion of the fence. 

Note how the upright sticks lap at E. 
The projecting end at F is used as a han- 
die ; you will see that by lifting it raises 
the panel B D. Each corner is locked in 
the same manner as the one illustrated, 
and not only locks but acts as a hinge so 
that each corner is a gate ; F swings out to 
the right and will open wide enough to let 
a wheelbarrow in with ease ; this can not 
be done unless notches as indicated at I 
are one and a half inches wide at bottom. 

To have gates swing to right, the mode 
of construction must be reversed at each 
end of the same panel. 

Note that the notch- 
es G are cut close to 
upright, while H is one 
inch from upright. C 
is six inches from 
ground, and the wire 
netting to within one 
inch of ground, From 
ground to F should be 
about three feet, and 
the height of posts 
above: F as high as 
you like. I have found 
1 x 8 inch stuff a good 
size to use. 

The yards can be made as large as 20 x 20 
feet, but should have a post in the middle 
of each panel when made that large. 

Some advantages of such a fence will 
come to the mind of the reader at once, 
but to be appreciated must be tried out. It 
can be used to keep chickens out as well as 
in, and therefore comes in useful to fence a 
garden patch in and the chickens out. It 
can be moved anywhere at any time, as no 
posts are in the ground. It can be taken 
down and placed one panel over the other 
when not in use. It can be filled with 
broody hens and moved to a strange spot 
and the hens’ broodiness soon broken up. 
New fowls can be tried out in it. Sick fowls 
can be placed away from others in it. Move 
your fence about and plant your garden 
where it stood, if you want a fine garden. 

When your young stock get troublesome, 
cage them up. When you want to fatten 
cockerels for broilers, cage them in a small 
yard, and when they have gone to the 
butcher fold your fence away. Use the 
panels to protect young plants by letting 
them rest over the plants and against the 
sides of the building. There are many 
other ways in which this portable fence 
will be useful. 























FOOT NOTES 

Some books are noted for their quality, 
while others are famous only for the quan- 
tity of matter given. The Biggle Poultry 
Book combines the two. It gives pure 
poultry doctrine in a boiled-down fashion. 
it says much ina few words, and it touches 
upon every subject of importance. We will 
send a copy for 50 cents; or for $1.25 we 
will send a copy of the book, and Farm 
Journal for five years. 

If you are through hatching for the sea- 
son, remove the males from the breeding 
pens. 

How hard some folks work to get the 
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chicken crop started, then they deliberately 
neglect their charges when the warm days 
come, 


Do the chicks seem to grow slowly? 
Maybe they are not very well supplied with 
‘teeth ’’—grit. 

I have seven White Wyandottes that 


were taken out of the incubator the middle 
of June, 1909, that began laying m January, 





FEEDING THE NEW-BORN BABIES 


giving sixty-six eggs that month, eighty- 
nine in February, 156 in March, and 159 in 
April. Mrs. T. W. Parsons. 


Don’t expect laying hens to live on 
worms and green stu Feed them some 
grain. F. W. 


It wuuld surprise the farmer to know 
how much better his hens would lay if he 
would talk to them and pet them. P. E. 


Eleven Silver Wyandotte pullets and one 
hen laid from December 18, 1908, to De- 
cember 18, 1909, 1,957 eggs, an average of 


Jury, 1910. 


more than 162 eggs each. Four of these 
pullets set and raised forty chicks. On 
March 10th last I mated one pullet for 
breeding purposes, marked and dated every 
egg she laid, and up to the third day of 
May she had ‘laid fifty-two eggs in fifty-five 
days. FRED TIEs. 

It seems that even the hens are becom- 
ing ‘‘mannish.’’ Possibly they are looking 
for chicken suffragist converts ! Since Mrs. 
Mead’s hens are growing and crowing like 
a rooster, let us hope that all suffragists 
may not meet with the same treatment that 
Mrs. Mead’s hens have. Ax her, J. A. E. 


I have a hen that hatched twenty-five 
chicks in twenty-six days. The hen was 
originally set upon sixteen eggs, but other 
hens laid in her nest before I noticed it. 
When the hatch began I took off chickens 
and shells each day until they were all 
hatched. MIKE ENNIs. 


Invest some money in a good basket in 
which to collect the eggs. A good many 
farm women use their apron for this pur- 
pose when a basket would be better. Just 
the other day a neighbor woman let two 
dozen eggs slip out of her apron, and, 
naturally, there was a complete loss. 'W.P. 


I have two Barred Plymouth Rock hens 
that were hatched the third week in Au- 
gust 1909. One of them began laying 

ebruary 13th this year, and laid every 
day, except one, until May 8th, making a 
record of eighty- -two eggs in eighty-three 
days. She rested on Sunday, oat on Mon- 
day began her work again. The other hen 
began laying March 12th, and laid fifty-four 
eggs without stopping. Mrs. E. W. Harr. 


This past winter when there were very 
few eggs to be had, except cold storage 
ees, our hens were laying ve along. 

rom twenty-nine hens we sold forty-two 
dozen eggs for fifty cents a dozen. Some 
of our neighbors asked us for the secret of 
our success. We told them we thought 
the main secret was because we aa 
the Lord with our Sunday eggs (Prov. 3 
9,10). We have the missionary work at 
the Indian School, at Tacoma, Wash., and 


raise a few chickens as a diversion, and to 
D. D. ALLEN. 


help out our support. 








LL Leading Varieties Poultry, . Pigeons, Ferrets, Hares, etc. Descrip- 
Alt odent tofee Book, 10e. free. - A. i. BERGET, Telford, Pa. 





BEST Varieties of Poultry—I. R. Ducks, Rufus Red Belgian 
Hares. Catalog, 2 stamps. Lzv1 D. Yoorr, Box C, Dublin, Pa. 





Breeds Poul: Pigeons, Ducks, Geese, Dogs. Cut price on 
Homers. rao Bing Cat. 2c. Missouri Squab Ce., St. Louis, Me. 


INGLE Comb White Orpingtons. Eggs, $4 per 30; $10 per 100. 
Cook or Kallerstrass strains. F. RUEBUSH, Scicta, Illinois. 


USINESS White Wyandeottes and Light Brahmas. 
Michael K. Boyer, 436 Bellevue Ave., Hammonton, N, J. 











Si —y~ ! §. C. White Leghorn Cockerels bred on large egg 
farm from unexcelled strain of egg producers. Low prices for 
young birds if order is placed at once. A.1. Resbreok, Northport, B. Y. 


== CAMPINES — Belgium's great layers; largest white 
eggs —_ 4 age whitest dozen eggs in show, Boston, 1910. 
Also 8. G. Dorki Circular. Cherry Grove Farm, Ridgefield, W. J. 


POULTRY PAY If NORWICH AUTOMATIO 

EXEROISER and FEEDER 

is used. Rat, rain, ‘sparrow proof. Feeds just enough any kind 

grain. Gives exercise, saves mg labor ; increases eggs, hastens 

growth, prevents disease, stops loss. Thousands in use. Send 
4 a. | rmlAl Poultry ¥. nts wanted—big seller. 

815 St. Clair St., Toledo, 0. 


Farmer’s Caponizing Set No. 1 
consists of one steel Knife, one 
Spreader, one cutting and twisting 
Scoop and Hook, one / sesame a 
hooks and cords in case, and 
_— book “‘How to Make Poultry Pay,”’ 
50 _, ae catalogue. 
PENN SURGI L MFG. CO., Ine., 
909 he cn Ave., Phila., Pa. 


NEW SQUAB BOOK FREE 


tells how a customer sells Squabs for $6 a dozen. 
He uses a simple advertising device, fully 
explained. Get the big profits. Our cloth- 

bound book now 332 pages, 136 illus. it's 
Great. We take subscriptions for the new, 
splendid pirtional Squab a Sagasine 
Copy Ten Cents. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 301 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 
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their operation. te tala 
and how to build them. mo encnenee” 
ag oe You it. 
C, SHOEMAKER, Box Freeport, sy 
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GAPE-NIT. ad cure that inet cases Sees. 
Kills and fails. 260., 500. 





as Don’t buya fence un- 
2G til getour free . 
{rs omo Fence Machine 

m2 409 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


LAWN FENCE 








. 32 Catalogue 
free. to Ceme- 
teries and Address, 





LAWN FENGE 


Many Styles. Sold on setal « cod 
wholesale prices. Save 2 

te 40 per cent. Tileewates 
Catalog free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 339, Muncie, Indians. 


ped as Wood. 














We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalo oe Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. , 905 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





Horses, Cattle. 160 styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
@ Spring rust proof wires. Will defy 
“am stock, wind and weather. Free sample 
mm &cat'gs 15 to35c per rod, a Wing Co 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


ILLIAM A. ROEMER, of Ham- 

monton, N. J., is making a good 

profit out of 400 pairs of selected 
breeders. 

He keeps a record of every breeding 
pair, and never mates youngsters whose 
parents did not show a record of at least 
six pairs of squabs a year. 

These careful matings showed good effect 
in producing not only a good supply of 
squabs, but some pairs reached the record 
of twelve pairs of squabs in a year. 

Mr. Roemer raises the large-sized squabs 
—ten to twelve pounds to the dozen—for 
which he has a private outlet. 

He has the Runt, Homer, Carneaux, 
Maltese Hen and Swiss Mondaine bloods, 
and says the best results come from pairs 
m which the*Carneaux blood predominates, 

The editor of Pigeons says the man who 
is too lazy or shiftless to take good care of 
his birds should give them away and spend 
his time during the summer lying in the 
siade. That’s the kiud of fellow Peter 
Tumbledown is. 

The prediction is made that not many 
years hence there will be little demand for 
squabs weighing less than twelve pounds 
to the dozen. 

F. C. Eudaly, in the National Squab 
Magazine, says he finds that with a 
Swiss Mondaine cock mated to a large, 
tight-feathered Homer hen, a pair of ex- 
cellent squab-getters is secured. In this 
pair the Mondaine gives the:size, affording 
a large frame on which to build; the feed- 
ing qualities of the Homer are retained 
which makes the squabs larger than the 
straight Homer, the squabs running from 
twelve to sixteen pounds to the dozen. 

Louis H. Scharff uses sulphate of iron 
as a tonic and corrective for pigeons. He 
places a tablespoonful in a gallon of water. 
He also grinds charcoal as fine as he can, 
and mixes it with salt. Then dampening it 
he packs it in a paper bag and bakes in the 
oven for half a day or longer, so it will be 
as hard as a brick. This is then placed in 
the loft for the birds to peck at. 

Sick pigeons are generally infested with 
long, black lice. This is because they are 
weak and can not bathe, and take the usual 
means for ridding themselves of these 
pests. They may be quickly dispatched by 
dusting insect powder through the feathers. 

A recommended lotion for sores and 
wounds is made by diluting a dram of 
simple tincture of myrrh with three or four 
fluid ounces of water; a few drops of 
laudanum may also be added with advan- 
tage, the effect of the latter being to soothe 
and allay inflammation. 

Some squabs develop so rapidly that no 
fixed date can be given at which it may be 
said they are of the right age to be in the 
best condition to sell. When this period is 
reached, the neck feathers have passed the 
pin-feather stage and the tail is usually 
about three inches long, but the bird is 
still unable to fly. When they begin to fly 
thev are too ‘‘ hard,’’ as the dealers say. 

The manager of the Clarendon hotel 
restaurant believes in advertising. Each 
dav he has a ‘“‘talk’’ in the New York 
dailies on the quality of food he serves, 
and this is the way he treats the subject of 
squabs : ‘‘ Squabs are the young of pigeons, 
killed just before learning to fly. We have 
succeeded, by crossing the pigeons known 
as the Runt and the Homer, in producin 
a squab weighing one pound and over, wit 
plenty of flesh, fat, tender and succulent. 
No other sort is served in the Clarendon 
either for banquets or daily use. One of 
these squabs is a full meal for a man. A 
better meal no one can enjov. More com- 
monly than any other product squabs are 
subjected to the freezing process. Takea 
little common squad weighing less than 
a half pound, a frame of bones with a 
parchment-like covering for a skin, freeze 
it hard as a rock, keep it months or years, 











and you will have a squab known in the 
markets as a ‘banquet’ squab. They cost 
about $2 per dozen. Ours cost $7 per 
dozen. If ours were frozen there would be 
more bulk left, but it would be of no value. 
We charge less for these squabs than is 
charged elsewhere for the inferior frozen 
article.”’ 





On this page are advertisements of land, patents, 
vehicles and automobiles. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


MARYLAND BEST IN THE UNION 


THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 
state of Maryland, where they will find a delightful 
and healthful! climate, first-class markets for their pro- 
ducts and plenty of land at reasonable prices. Maps 
and descriptive pamphlets will be sent free upon .appli- 
cation to State Bourd of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 


YOU SAVE 3 


if you purchase on the 
METZ PLAN 


$378.00 


for a smart practical 
car that will take you 
anywhere. 


Boesch Meqpete, 
Clincher Tires, 
Lamps and Hern. 











Write for Book x. 
METZ COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 





ATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. I)lustrated Guide 
Book and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


THE BIGGEST d 
VEHICLE AND CREE 
HARNESS BOOK I I 


See the extraordinary values in the 1910 
Style k of 
vehicles—harness 


Compare with the offers of other makers 
before youorder. Murray is theoldest big 
maker-shows the most completeline-sells 
direct—insures safe delivery—guaranteed 
two years—gives four weeks’ road trial. 

We want every farmer in America to 
havea copy of this free book in his home, 
Don’t buy till you seeit, Send today. 


The Wilber H, Murray Mfg. Co. 334-340 E. Sth St. 
Cincinnati, 0 
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Sears Model “L’’ 
$495.00 Complete 








We build them 








Automobiles 


Real Inside Prices 





We guarantee them 








UR new Automobile Catalog quotes THE ONLY 
REAL INSIDE PRICES ON AUTOMOBILES. 

In this catalog we show automobiles for $370.00 

and up, six different models, all built by us in our own 
automobile factory. When you buy a SEARS you get it 
direct from our big Chicago factory at the factory price. 


With our new Automobile Catalog we will send you 
our Booklet of Testimonials showing pictures of custom- 
ers using Sears cars in every part of the United States, 
with letters from them telling their experiences. 


If you are interested in an automobile of any kind, write today 
for our Sears Automobile Catalog No. 73F41 


Sears, Roebuck & Co, Chicago 
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S was expected, reports indicate that 
the flow from the clovers was ex- 
ceptionally abundant. 

It is surprising what an influence the 
winter has over the clover flow for the 
following spring, and where the heavy 
snows prevail it is generally a good omen 
for « heavy clover flow. 

There was some apprehension on the 
part of many beekeepers that large winter 
losses would occur, due to the bees storing 
honeydew for winter stores, But the bees 
came through without serious loss, and the 
crop being gathered is the very best. 

Every progressive beekeeper separates 
the light-colored clover honey from the 
dark fall honey, and, about the twentv-first 
of this month takes the surplus, whether it 
be extract) d or comb-honey, as there will 
be a cessation in surplus until the goldenrod, 
buckwheat and asters come into bloom. 

As soon as the comb-honey is removed 
from the hives it is best to scrape the pro- 
polis or bee-glue from the section boxes at 
once, and nothing is better for this purpose 
than a sharp butcher-knife, but care must 
be taken not to gash the surface of combs. 

lf any of the section boxes are travel 
stained, a little polishing with fine sand or 
emery-paper will remove it. 

If the sections are to be sent to market, 
there is no better package than the glass 
front shipping cases, having ne drip corru- 
a pasteboard in the bottom. 

Grade the honey, and put all the fancy in 
cases by themselves, as it will make the 
average price much ‘higher than if packed 
promiscuously. 

Several of these shipping cases can be 
packed in a crate with some hay or straw 
im the bottom to act as a cushion to pre- 
vent breakage, and a ‘‘ handle carefully ’”’ 
tag tacked on. 

For extracted honey, nothing is better 
than the sixty-pound new tin can, two of 
which come in a case. ‘This style of pack- 
age appeals to the bottler of honey, as the 
honey can be quickly liquefied in the cans. 

In extracting, it is a positive necessity to 
tie a cheese-cloth about the outlet spout of 
the extractor so that all sediment and par- 
ticles of wax shall be separated from the 
honey, and the honev can run from the 
extractor into pails and be poured into the 
large cans by use of a large funnel. 

In extracting, an essential is a small stove 
for heating a shallow pan of water. into 
which the uncapping knife can be dipped 
from time to time ; this is used to remove 
the honey and wax and a hot knife cuts 
more readily. 

Formerly I used an oil-stove, and then a 
gasoline stove, but as there was more or 
less danger of ‘affecting the delicate flavor 
of the honey from the fumes of the stove, | 
finally purchased an alcohol stove w hich 
burns denatured alcohol, and it works to 
perfection. 

The pan of water is kept on the Stove 
during the entire process of extracting. 

Where it is not intended to market the 
honey until fall or winter, store the comb- 
honey in a dry, warm room, safe from the 

S. 

After removing the surplus, the extract- 
ing combs can be returned to the colonies 
for the late flow, and all unfinished sections 
can be put in supers and given also for the 
late flow. 

Look all over the colonies, and if any are 
weak, give them some frames of sealed 
and hatching brood from the strong colo- 
nies, and in this way those that have given 
no outy flow will surprise you with. the 
fall flow. 

Give queens to any queenless hives, and, 
if possible, give new queens of the season’s 
rearing to every colony, for young queens 


are like pullets, they will lay more eggs the 
following spring than old ones. 
FOOT NOTES 

Without doubt, most beekeepers are pro- 
ducers of comb-honey, and with them 
swarniing is a nuisance. 

Any bee which loses sight of the Spirit 
of the Hive, and works only for a private 
good, is considered sick, criminally insane, 
and the community no longer allows him 
to take up good space. —ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Many people who handle honey—the pro- 
ducer, the merchant and the consumer—do 
not know where to store it. Tie producer 
lets his honey be stored either in the cellar 
or a damp room, where it will remain until 
marketed ; the merchant puts it in the cellar 
because he does not know any better ; and 
the cook puts it in the refrigerator to be out 
of the way. FRANKLIN S. Fox. 





On this page are advertisements of horse collars, ani- 
mal remedics and bee supplies. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


The Horse Collar 




















ng the horsé in hot 
PO any er. Bend fag od 
me now for facts, 
ures — salle trial freight p1 prepaid offer on 


aati sien Collere 


—proving that you can insure yourself 100% horse 
power ail year round ata cost of less than 2 cents per 
day fora year. The only modern horse collar lasts a 
lifetime—no hames—no expense. Write postal now. 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 801 State St., Care, Mich. 


NEND to d. L. FASEN, Alma, Mo., for fre o volow Etetion 
Bees, full stand, $5.75 ; Yellow Queen, $ 


Theres No Profit 
In Breen 





ys 






There's no profit 
wt a lame 
ether you 
tees him for your 
hb own use or puthim 
up for sale. N«body 
wants to buy a horse 
with spavin, 7 rims bone 
and other defects@ 
Don't give voor horse } 
y away,or sei] him fore 
*mere song."’ You can 
pox Sy him as *““good as new ”" by 
using Mack's 
vin Remedy and seil him at a 
rofit or have a good, reliable, 
pee workin: animal ior your own use. 
Mack's Thousand Dollar Spavin Remedy will 
quickly and permanently relieve the very worst case of 
bone and bog spavin, Ringbone, Thoroughpin. Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Shove Boil, Sprung Knee, Lacerated and Rup- 
tared Tendons, Sweeny and all other forms of lameness af- 
fecting a horse. it's a powerful Remedy that goes right to 
the bottom of the trouble and quickly restores natural con- 
ditions in the boues, muscles and tendons—cures the lame- 
ness in just a few days to stay cured and the animal may 
be worked as usual. Cures hundreds of cases formerly 
considered incurable. 

Contains nothing that can injure the horse and heals 
without leaving scar, blemish or }oss of hait. We 
tively guarantee every bettle of Mack's 
sand Dollar Spavin Remedy 3 if it fails, you get back 
every cent you pay for it as stated in our 















































$1000 Warranty Bond 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers everywhere, or by 

cogs express direct upon receipt of price, $5. Geta 

today. Cure the lame horses you now have and be 
prepared emergencies. 


Veterinary Advice FREE 


If you are not sure you have made a correct diagnosis 
of your animal's lameness, write us a letter telling all the 
symptoms, and our Veterinary will tell you just what 
the trouble is and how to cure it. Don’t hesitate to write 
whether you have ever used Mack’s Spavin 
or not. This advice is free to all. 

BOOK—‘“* Horse Sense’’ and sample of $1000 Warranty 
Bond mailed free upon request. 

Distributed by 


McKalior Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 











Your cows duri 
flies. They seek the 
y. producing the most milk possible. 

ee ee 6 ee oe — the 
So-Bos. 





rture flies by So Kilfly. 
isn't nd pment g I. has 


to use. One man can apree 
is all it costs to i 





15 per cent. I 


TRIAL OFFE 


If sour dealer does not k 
can of So- 


lon 
So-Bos-So Kilfly, together f e-* 
Thig will be sufficient to’ keep he flees yy ay wero oO rath ; 
peckase w 
ssisalpoi. To pois ‘~ e fe aa inetanded ‘and equalized youd 


a whole month. Xi, 
to ts east st of th the 
west c will be prepa i to 
mer, dairyman, stockman, — he yw cows, horses. 
mules, or other anima!s, should take advantage 0 
— offer atonce Don't put this matter of a 


and cents. Ask your dealer for it to-day. If ow’ 
he doesn't keep it, fill out the coupon, - 
and send in your order to-day. Ra 
Chas. H. Childs & Ce. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS “ 





WHICH COW IS GOING TO GIVE THE MORE MILK? 


the summer months spend most of their time, energy, and nerve force Sighting 
spots, and stand in ponge and pools of water instead of grazing quietly an 
e aire an 


months b: use of -So This means that th rage im, 24 
poet wilt ai Ten three-and a mal? to five quarts more pm 9 # phone day if Fw ot tooms the 
of So- Bos- Sc. a Month will Increase Profits— ~“ 
¢] & $12 rete, aye Cow in a Season. We have demonstrated and proven this in han- ee 
of cases, Won't you we us qeoze it to re to you Ss sr risk ? So-Bos-So Kilfly 
jeer in the country. It is Pastoctlz harmless to men oe hoeet. east, cheap, ractical, and easy 
cows in just a or eatvenes. an 2 
te show the v. begin to So-Bos e5 not < catlatiod with .A< m 
use “ 
So-Bos-So kiitly att after dey you begin use, every —¢: you paid will Be CHILDS 
LET US SEND YOU A ONE-CALLON 
noon WITH SPRAYER 


send B&B Pe 4 
dealer's name ond ee ee 2S gas we we Ref Paes to aoe a yp etee| gy 7 


oe 
a od Name......... 
late. It means too much to you in doll bn nS" 


More Milk Means More Money 


COWS PROTECTED wiTH CHILDS’ $O-BOS-SO KILFLY 
GIVE TWENTY PER CENT. 


MORE MILK 


opportunity to prove at our expense to 
ne of mit. 1B1t0 3 per coma duruig the auguher 












00 of the best duiry- ce Fi 
oe” CHAS. 


cents a month 


be ph age 


UTICA, N.Y. 


we Enclosed find $1.25. 
Send me a one-gallon 
can of So-Bos-So and 
By! with the mm oy - 
that it is + uaranteed to 
ion os ti, a ame wil be 














UTICA, N.Y. Jf 
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LAW For THE FARM 


Absence of husband for seven years; 
_ second marriage—Oil right; statute of 
limitations, etc. 


[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and. will be answere “Gh tue paper, each in its turn, 
terest to the genbral reader ; but there will be 
so many questions that printed answers may be long 
delayed. Those who want-um immediate reply by 
mail should remit one doltar, addressed “ Law De- 
partment,” this office.) A. H. THROCKMORTON. 
BSENCE of Husband for Seven Years ; 
Second Marriage : Where a woman’s 
husband has been absent and not 
heard froin for seven years, has she the 
right to marry again? 
Vermont. READER. 

Where the husband has deserted the wife 
and has beew absent and not heard from 
for seven years, and the wife marries again, 
the second marriage is valid, in the absence 
of any evidence that the first husband was 
alive at the time it was contracted. How- 
ever, should the first husband return, or 
should it be proved at any time thereafter 
that he was alive at the time of his wife’s 
second marriage, that marriage would be 
void, both parties would be subject to 
criminal prosecution if they continued to 
live togetlier, and, unless saved by statute, 
the children of the second marriage would 
be illegitimate. 

Oil Right; Statute of Limitations: Thirty 
years ago or more a lumber company sold 
a tract of land, reserving, however, the oil 
right; the purchaser from the lumber com- 
pany subsequently sold the Jand to A, and 
A has now heen in possession for twenty- 
four véears. The lumber company has never 
during all this time done anything with 
reference to the oil right. Is the company 
still entitled to it, or has it forfeited the 
right or lost it by limitation? 

Pennsylvania, OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

The possession of -a tract of land by the 
owner of the surface is not of itself consid- 
ered hostile or adverse as against the owner 
of oil or mineral rights. A has simply been 
in possession and enjoyment of what has 
belonged to him, and has not therefore 
acquired any rights in the oil under the sur- 
face as avainst the lumber company unless 
he has been putting down oil wells, or has 
taken other steps by way of appropriating 
the oil that were of such a positive and 
notorious character as to amount to no- 
tice to the lumber company that he has 
claimed the oil ; and even then such acts 
must have extended over a period of 
twenty-one years before the claims of the 
lumber companv to the oi! would be barred 
by the statute of limitations. 


Validity of Will Disinheriting Children: . 


Would a will hold good in the state of 
Texas, which was made in Jowa seven 
years ago, and in which all the testator’s 
property was left to his wife, and no men- 
tion was made of his children? 

Texas. R. S. 

The answer to this question depends upon 
the circumstances of the particular case. As 
to any real property disposed of by the will, 
it must be construed in accordance with the 
law of the state in which such property is 
situated, while as to personal property, the 
will is to be construed in accordance with 
the law of the testator’s domicile, or per- 
manent home, at the time of his death. 
The law of the state in which the will was 
executed does not affect either its validity 
or its construction. The cardinal rule in 
the interpretation of wills is that they should 
be so construed as to carry out the inten- 
tion. of the testator. If, by the terms of the 
will, the entire property of, the. testator is 
left to his wife, it is presumed to be his 
intention that she shall have it all, and it is 
not necessary that each of the children 
shall be left a ‘shilling’? nor any other 
sum, nor even that they shall he mention- 
ed. If, however, any of the children have 
been born since the will was executed, 
these will be entitled to the same amount 
that they would have received if their 
father had died without a will ; or, if it can 


tT eee any gAfO mr ton 





be proved that at the time the will was 
made the testator believed that his children 
were dead, it would nut operate to disin- 
herit them. So, of course, the will can ‘be 
set aside if it can be proved that it was 
made by the testator, not of his own free will, 
but while under the undue or improper in- 
fluence of his wife or of some other person. 





On this page are advertisements of wheels, hold- 
back, springs, baler, buggies, automobiles, institute. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 














m you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 

















Whe 
his card in the Farm Journal, lt is to your interest to 

WHEELS, FREIGHT ,PAID $8.78 

for ¢ Buggy Wheels, Stee! Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.20. 1 

Wheels, $5.60. Wagou Umbrella rnex. W. J. BOOB, Clecineatl, O, 

Write 

ew Agents’ Proposition. For Free 

very owner of a vehi=)s buys. Sample 
stout. Thousands being sold. We absolutely con- 
trol the sale of this wonderful solier. $3.50 to $7 a day profit. 
&. THOMAS MF = Dayton, Ohio 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
mfg. wheels X to ¢in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tep 
Patented 
Saves time in hitchingand un- 
hite 
G. CO., 4149 Wayne St., 


with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
‘Buggies $33; Hareess,35. Leara how te buy divect. Cotaloguc Pree. Repsir 

Safety Hold-Back 

speettn. lnsures safety in accidente—runaways—colli- 

HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 














1 AND ONE HORSE BALE 1TON AN HOUR 


SELF-FEED, CONDENSER. SELF-THREADER. 7, 


© maw oe), GEO-ERTEL CO_@ 
ee < 


Ci if \ 
ae Zits =) 








That’s so! Hired hands are 
getting scarcer every day; 
but Low-Down Steel Wheels 
will help to take their place. 
Then, too, the sun does'nt af- 
fect a steel wheel like it does 
the best of hired help. More 
brain and less muscle now- 
a-days. Catalog free to you. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 14, Havana, Ills. 




















BIG PAY 
Work epee and demand for men grert. Fit 


yourself for position of chauffeur or repair man. We 
teach you by mai! to become thoroughly efficient in 
ten weeks and assist you to secure gx tien. 
Highly end d—r able—no aut bile neces- 
sary to learn. 


Send for first lesson to-day— it’s free 
Owners supplied with first-class chanffeurs. 


Empire Auto Institute, 515 Empire Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
The Original Automobile School 























Selling to the Consumer 


livery and also to save you money. 





ELKHART BUGGIES | =e 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
Exclusively 
We ship for examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 
May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 






Dealer’s Profit 







pa 
AGATA RSE -Y, 












Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elichart, Indiana ZY 








We Pay Big Commissions To Farmers 
To Drive and Sell SCHACHT Cars 


Every Schacht Car sold sells three or four more. 
every sale in your locality by becoming our agent. 


out of the profit it brings you— 


The SCHACHT 
Three-Purpose Car 


Superior in any of its three styles to an 


is a marvel of convenience and value, 


You can make a profit on 
Pay for your car while you drive it 


$850 


single 


pocenes Runabout, Family Car or Delivery Car of similar price—it is ALL THREE IN 
ONE—teadily changed in five minutes’ time from one style to the other. Thus you have 


acar for every 
light and easy on tires. 


always ready for use. 
It stands the wear and tear of rough country road service in a 


The Schacht is sturdy and strong, yet 


way that is the envy of the manufacturers of high priced cars. Swift, silent and powerful, 
it is so easily operated that women and children drive it easily. 











Let us send you the 


Free Schacht Book 


giving complete specifications to prove to you 
that Wonderful Three-in-One Schacht 
at $850 is a car that sells itself in competi- 
tion with much higher priced machines, We 
will tell you at the same time how you can 
reap the benefit of all sales in your locality. 


Don’t neglect this splendid opportunity. 
Mail Coupon today. 
SCHACHT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
2769 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COUPON 


Scnuacnt Motor Car Co. ; 

2769 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Send me Scuacut Book and full partien’ 

lars about Agents’ Propusiti n—ALL FREE, 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 


Don’t stand around waiting to step into 
somebody’s shoes, but hustle along 
in your own 


F you want to get corns and bunions and 
hummocks of all sorts on your feet, just 
try to wear shoes that were made to fit 

somebody else. 

Not once in a thousand times cag one 
man wear shoes that were made after the 
measure of his neighbor’s feet without 
making his own sore. 

And yet, all over the world, men and 
women are waiting to step into the shoes 
of somebody else. 

Maybe it is father, or some uncle, or some 
friend who is now wearing the shoes. They 
have fitted him all right through the years 
he has been wearing them, and it seems to 
the man who is waiting that they would 
just fit his case exactly. 

It isso easy to think: ‘‘ Now in a little 
while there will be a pair of shoes that will 
be empty. How I should like to wear 
them! I am just the chap that could fill 
them toa ‘T.’ Nobody has a better right 
to them than I have. rll pull the strings 
till those shoes are mine !”’ 

And oh, the strings that have been pulled 
to get those poor, empty shoes that have 
just been set aside because the one who 
wore them has gone on where they do not 
care about such things any more ! 

It makes the heart sick and sore to think 
of all the plotting and planning that are 
done to get possession of something that 
has never been earned and which does not 
rightfully belong to those who plot: and 
scheme and make their own lives and the 
lives of others miserable with’ their plots. 

But the man who wins at that sort of a 
game always gets the worst of it. The 
shoes do not fit. The place is too big for 
the plotter to fill. The success of the man 
who used to wear those shoes never comes 
to the one who thinks he can follow in those 
footsteps. 

Wear yourown shoes ; wear them worthily. 
They will carry you to heights of success 
you never will know if you depend on 
somebody else to snake you through all 
the hard places by the tail of his coat. 

Are you a young man, starting out in 
life? Make your own place. Dream out 
your own vision. Work hard to make that 
vision come true. Be your own master. 
Fight your own battles and enjoy your own 
victories. 

Do you not know young men whose lives 
are being dwarfed and made useless and 
hopeless, just because they are waiting for 
some one to lay down the old farm and 
leave them to take the reins? Sometimes 
these young men come into their heritage ; 
but somehow the joy vanishes like the mist 
before the morning sun. 

There is ten times as much joy and peace 
and comfort in stepping right out and 
chiseling a niche for one’s own self than 
there is in putting the feet in a niche some 
one else has dug out. 

Now, this does not mean that we may 
not take advantage of what other men have 
done and are doing. 
We can not help doing 
that. We are the 
heirs of all who have 
gone on before us. 
Not a machine we see 
on the farm but is the 
fruit of some man’s 
genius, He thought 
and planned and worked, and we enjoy 
the results. 

Not a farm.anywhere but is what it is to- 
day because somebody cut the trees, cleared 
away the underbrush and brought the land 
under a better state of cultivation, so that 
we might begin where he left off and goon 
to higher and better things. 

This is all right. And it is our privilege 
to take up the work and push it on a little 
farther, not alone that we ourselves may be 
the better for it, but also that those who 
come to-morrow may reap some of the 





GONE TO WAIST 














returns of our labor as others worked for us. 

But to wait—oh, the shame of that word 
‘*wait’’ sometimes !—to wait for something 
to be handed down to us without ever a 
word of fair and honest return, that is a 
sure mark of lack of manhood, of which 
the poorest man ought to be ashamed. 





On this page are advertisements of shingles, roofing 
and fencing. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and se 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on Jirst t page. 


NCHOR FENCE 


yg FIELD AND 
material Fz 

construction. Free —_ le 

and catalogue. 

‘ANCHOR FENCE & MFG. C0., Cleveland, Ohio. 


143 Cents aRod 




























































MONTROSS pb he Pad Shy CLES 
ist wear. ade over 
21 years. Firep =e Seatematale Inexpen- 
sive. Catalog Free. Montross Co., Camden, N. J. 





When your stomach is right, you don’t know 
you've got one. 

That’s just the way with a Gal-Va-Nite Roof,— 
you don’t know it’s there, because it never 
bothers you. 

It doesn’t require any medicine in the way of 
paint or patches, or you won't have any Ccoctor 
bills for leaks or rotten places. 

Gal-Va-Nite is made to stay right ; the oils in 
it are kept there by a coating of mica on each side. 
Mica resists the weather better than 
other minerals, and is much lighter 
than gravel or crushed stone. 

No roofing is easier to put on. Every 
roll contains cement, nails, and careful 





ee A Healthy Roof 














Ready Roofing 


This cross-section shows why it lasts. 





Ask any wideawake dealer for Genasco. And 
et the up-to-date fastening—the Kant-leak 
Ss away with cement and large nails, 
Look for the trademark and insist on the gen- 
uine. : Write for Good Roof Guide Book and 
samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 

















manufacturers of nie roofing oy world, 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
peeet \ 











This Steel Shingle Roof 
Outwears All 


An Edwards “Reo” Steel Shingle Rost 
will outwear four wood roofs and six 

composition or tar roofs. It will save 
from four to five its cost. Further- 
more, it is fireproof and reduces insur- 
ance rates from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Edwards “‘REO”’ Steel Shingles 


pai, og Gly amor anf nals, Gomes 
Rovpanee lone, coverjne lags a 


Factory Prices it Prepaid W; 


geeern ence 


lo. 492 and pocat ooh our $10,000 Cane. 
Bond ° 





















For 22-in. Hog Fence awed 4 instructions. Get your hammer and jack- 
26-inch ; 18 8-4e for Sl-inch knife, gad ou can quickly do the _ 
for for St-inch; S6e for_« eo atinen Use ai-Va-N Nite—do the job ri 
— ag old on. Poultry Ask for free ‘samples and booklet. 
trial 0 ro speck Nasal Be Sat UNION ROOFING & MFG. CO. 

onan MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY 
wuts Box 241 MUNCIE, t 1123 te 1157 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Genasco 


THAT NEEDS 
NO PAINTING ** 
MATITE means more to the 


man who needs a roofing 
than just merely something 





to put on the top of a building. 
It means a thoroughly satisfactory 
and reliable roof covering, with- 
out future expense for painting — 
because the real mineral surface 
makes painting unnecessary. 

Frequently the cost of painting 
a roofing amounts to almost 
enough to buy a new Amatite 
Roof, 

Amatite can be laid right over 
shingles, tin or other ready roof- 
ings. The directions hold good 
for laying Amatite anywhere and 
over anything, and are as simple 
as ABC. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle 
Amatite, write us for a sample. 
The sample tells the whole simple 
story of Amatite—why it is water- 
proof, why z¢ needs no painting. 

Write to-day to nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg New Orleans 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 
London, Eng. 
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alg ing ~~, RUBBER 
sated in asphalt. Heavily onned on bot both ROOFING 


sides. Cannot crack, wrinkle or leak. 


We pay the = to all points east of the western boundry line of 
Sassoon, and Missouri, and north of the south line of 
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THE CALL OF THE SOIL 


BY A. G. SYMONDS 


ATURE is calling her sons back to 

the soil. The drift of humanity in 

the present day is away from the 
cities to the country. For years the young 
men and women have left the old farm and 
drifted into other walks of life to satisfy 
a longing ambition “to become noted or 
wealthy. In thousands of cases this ambi- 
tion for better things has been a false delu- 
sion, and those thus seeking honor and 
position have been sadly left in the rear. 
Their positions and salary have been medi- 
ocre, and their lives have been like a cog in 
a great machine, They have found that 
the world had no use for their independent 
thought; and their minds, used only to 
perform one task, have sunk into a deep 
rut, and are awakened only now and then 
by some evidences of the country that stir 
in their souls the call of the soil. 

City life is destructive to man, destructive 
to his health, intellect and principles. Dis- 
ease germs in every form and kind are 
lurking in every breath of air he draws, in 
every mouthful of food he takes and in 
every glass of water he places to his lips. 
Business is usually so conducted that only 
one thing is required of each brain that 
performs its daily round in the world’s 
work. Specialists and specialization de- 
velop only a small part of the intellect and 
tend to dwarf and impair the brain. Com- 
petition is so fierce, and to gain a livelihood 
is so perilous a thing, that man’s principles 
are often sacrificed on the altar of falsehood 
and crooked dealing. 

Immoral plays, and immorality among 
both the high and low in the city, tend to 
weaken ant oftentimes destroy one’s char- 
acter. 

What is it that leads men to the city? Is 
it the glitter of gold seen in their fancy? 
Is it the noise and hurry and bustle of the 
crowds or the exhilaration of listening to 
the feet of marching thousands? Maybe it 
is the glare of the lights, the honking of 


automobiles, the clatter of horses’ hoofs - 


upon the pavement. Perhaps it is the 
spread of wealth displayed in the show 
windows, gathered from every corner of 
the earth. It may be the enchantment of 
the theaters, or the spell of music ever 
floating upon the streets and alleyways. 
Perhaps it is the strident shouting of news- 
boys or the rush and roar of passing fire 
engines. It may be the never-ending line 
of trolleys overflowing with their human 
freight. 

No one can tell what the attractions may 
be that have been so powerful in page 
humanity to the centers of civilization. A 
this is left for conjecture. But it is obvious 
that such attractions have proven false, or 
else the great tide of humanity would not 
now be rolling back toward rural life. 

How can it be explained? There is but 
one answer. The call of the soil! In every 
human heart there is a desire to be near 
Mother Earth. God planted the love for 
the soil in every breast long before the dawn 
of recorded history. The great families of 
Israel followed the plow and gained their 
sustenance thereby. All the great nations of 
the earth have followed the call of the soil, 
and their strength and wealth have sprung 
from resources of the land. The great men 
who have been the leaders in shaping the 
thought and destiny of the world were born 
and reared near to Nature’s heart. All 
along the pathway of human progress the 
backbone and sinew of civilization have 
been found among the rural classes, 

For thousands of years the call of the 
soil has spoken out in the blood of men. 
To-day, in the hearts of millions weary of 
“y life, it is like ‘‘a voice crying in the 
wilderness.’’ Pitiful, indeed, is the thought 
that but few can ever return to enjoy the 
pleasures and comforts of country life. 

What is the picture that Nature holds 
out, of the call of the soil? Is it a country 
home filled with a happy family where 
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health and contentment reign? Perhaps it 
may be broad fields covered with waving 
grain, or distant pastures dotted with graz- 
ing herds, or meadows full of buttercups 
and daisies. It may be dense forests cov- 
ered with oak and pine, or distant land- 
scapes with hues of blue and gray that 
please and rest the eye. A babbling brook, 
perhaps, that wends and foams its tortuous 
way along a stony See through shady 
nooks where speckled trout lie in wait for 
the fly that is cast upon the water. It may 
be a pond or a lake so peaceful that there 
is not a ripple upon its surface, and where 
the reflection of the hills and woods is 
beautiful beyond expression. Such may be 
the pictures of the call of the soil that 
enrapture the hearts of men and lead them 
org to where God intended they should 
ive. 

In contrast to the sights and sounds of 
the cities, how the music of the birds and 
bees must appeal to the lover of harmony ! 
The soft whisper of the leaves when kissed 
by the passing breeze,—how must it affect 
those gentle in spirit ! The shades of every 
‘color in the foliage and blossoms,—how 
must it impress those who have an eye for 
beauty! The hills, mountains, lakes and 
rivers,— what inspirations they must fur- 
nish to the thoughtful ! Peace, live and joy 
everywhere,—what effect must they have 
upon the souls of men! 

These are the realities of rural life. These 
are to be had for the asking. God has 
been very generous in the gifts that He 
has bestowed upon Nature. 

That man might love and enjoy the beau- 
tiful things and inspiring influences placed 
round about him, God planted in his heart 
the call of the soil. 

{Let Our Folks help us in our campaign “ Back to 
the Farm,” as outlined in what follows. Not only 
will those who join the throfig obeying “‘ The Call of 
the Soil,”’ be benefited, but the country, also. Such 
amovement as is contemplated, and in a measure in 
progress, may have the effect of improving the price 
of farm homesteads, and infuse new life into many 
stagnant neighborhoods. Those who have friends 
living in town or city, may well supply them with 


occasional copies of the FARM JOURNAL during the 
fall and winter.—EpiTor.] 





“BACK TO THE FARM” 


The watchword of the hour 
$700 in Prizes 


There is a distinct movement toward 
breaking away from the dusty pavements, 
the nerve-racking noises, the turmoil and 
strife of the city to. some 


‘Gentle, cool retreat 
From all th’ immoderate heat, 
In which this frantic world doth burn 
and sweat,’’ 


and the FARM JOURNAL, ever ready to help 
in a good cause, purposes during the com- 
ing fall and winter to give much attention 
to this movement from town back to coun- 
try, from the city distractions and failures 
to the green fields, the healthful breezes 
and the quiet of rural living, where ‘‘ the 
earth is fragrant, the trees abundant, and 
the stars unsullied.”’ 

Therefore, we should like to hear from 
those of our readers who have, within the 
last five years, gone to farming and have 
made a success of it. Those who have 
kept accounts of their income and outgo 
and can show the various steps which 
have led on to success ; and if there has been 
failure, in whole or in part, we want to know 
the reasons. why. 

There are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple—professional men, clerks, mechanics 
and eae ae am living in towns and 
cities who long to get out into the open, 
and would be tar happier and healthier and 
wealthier. if they could do so. Our purpose 
is to point a safe way by giving the personal 
experiences of those who have profitably 
made the change. 

We offer $100 in prizes for the most 
illuminating and instructive experience : 
$50 for the best, $30 for the second best, 
and $20 for the third best. 

Contributors will give details as to ex- 
penses and receipts, yearly profit or deficit. 
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Good photographs may help, but are not 
required, We want true stories of success; 
also true stories of failure,—if the reasons 
for that failure are clearly given. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Only subscribers, or some member 
of the subscriber’s family, may com- 
pete. Manuscripts must not be more 
than 1,500 words, but we should rather 
have them somewhat shorter. 

We can not be responsible for the 
safety of manuscripts, photographs, 
etc., but shall endeavor to return those 
found unavailable, if stamps for that 
purpose are enclosed. 

Write as plainly as possible, on one 
side of the sheet only, and sign your 
full name and address. 

All contributions must be mailed to 
us not later than August 20, 1910. 

All contributions must be original,— 
that is, not heretofore published. Con- 
tributions winning a prize are to be- 
come our exclusive property. 

The Editors of FARM JOURNAL are to 
be the sole judges ; every manuscript 
will be aed and the award will be 
impartial and founded strictly on merit. 
We pay spot cash for all articles win- 
ning prizes as soon as determined upon. 

We want actual experiences, —not 
Jancy sketches. 

Address all contributions to 


‘* Back lo the Farm,”’ 
FARM JOURNAL Office, 
1024 Race Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE FARMER GIRL 
BY MRS. THOMAS D. GRANT 
Hail to the jolly farmer girl! 
Busily all day long 
She flits about her father’s home, 
With a happy smile and song. 


Ruddy and clear her cheek so fair, 
Kissed by the summer sun, 

Roguish and bright her starry eyes, 
Gleaming with health and fun. 


O jolly little farmer girl, 
Contented, brave and gay! 
May the glare of yon great city 

Never beckon you away. 


Some day the dear old homestead 
May lose its charm for you, 

And the call of that great city 
Your bounding spirits woo. 


Come with me, little maiden, 

There where the bright lights glow, 
Where all seems gay and joyous, 

No thought of grief or woe. 


Ah, look in the passing faces, 
Do you see happiness there? 

Alas! you can read the story 
Of sorrow, shame and care. 


The dregs of the cup are bitter, 
The wine has lost its charm, 

In memory they are turning 
Back to the dear old farm. 


But no! the step is taken, 
Too late now to turn back, 

Who cares for the sin-stained pilgrim 
Who strayed from the narrow track ? 


Oh! let us hurry homeward, 

Through the green meadows and fields, 
Out of the smoke and turmoil, 

The rumble and roar of wheels. 


Back to the dear old homestead 
And God’s pure country air ; 

The hills and verdant valleys 
Never looked half so fair. 


Sweet little country maiden, 
With innocent eyes of blue, 

I know that the lights of the city 
Will beckon in vain for you. 


The lesson has brought this wisdom, 
May its memory never fade, 

That country life is the happiest, 
Dear little farmer maid. 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS contended that eggs would remain ‘‘fresh’’ ADMIRAL 2*MAN PRESS 


I 


ARMERS throughout a large extent 
' of this big country are now in the 

stress and strain of harvest. What with 
dodging showers in the endeavor to get 
the hay to the mows in good condition and 
to secure the wheat against foul weather, 
while engaged in fighting potato-bugs and 
giving the final cultivation to the corn, the 
man on the farm h s litde leisure to look 
ahead to study market conditions. Doubt- 
less many firmers as they tread the potato 
rows administering poison to their ever- 
present enemy, are speculating as to the 
outlook for the crop. The unlooked for 
slump in potatoes at the beginning of the 
slanting season makes the outlook less 
“ orable than it was at this time last vear, 
and renders it mere difficult to decide 
whether to sell directly from the field, or 
to huld the crop in the hope of an advance. 


Il 

Whenever a trust is forced into a corner, 
and charged with combining to increase 
prices t6 the consumer, the defense put up 
is that the price of everything that is bought 
and sold is regulated by the great natural 
law of supply and demand. There was 
doubtless a period when this was measur- 
ably true, but it is so no longer. Supply 
and demand are now artificially created at 
the pleasure of the trusts, and without re- 
gard to the welfare of the producer or 
consumer, This is made possible by the 
invention and operation of an entirely new 
factor in the commercial world,—the cold 
storage plant. The extent and influence of 
this new medium between producer and 
consumer are not yet clearly understood, 
aud when a few months ago there was re- 
printed in the pages of the Farm JOURNAL 
some statistics sent out from Washington, 
showing the enormous amount of beef, 
pork, butter, eggs, etc., contained in the 
cold storage plants in the country, the fig- 
ures were questioned by more than one 
reader. 

Ill 


But instead of exaggerating the capacity 
of the cold storage business, we suspect 
that its effect and influence have been un- 
derstated. Those controlling these estab- 
lishments are not greenhorns, On the con- 
trary, they are among the shrewdest of 
the great captains of industry, of -whom so 
much is heard in our time, and their ma- 
nipulations of the market, while very sim- 
»le, are at the same time exceedingly clever. 
NVhen the trusts desire to restock, prices 
go down and the producer is bled ; and 
when stocks have been replenished the 
prices go up and the consumer is pinched. 
By this process of teetering, and fiddling 
first upon one string and then upon the 
other, the balance is kept nicely adjusted, 
and the market is absolutely controlled 
without regard to the great fundamental 
law of actual supply and demand. It will 
readily be seen, therefore, that both the 
producer and the consumer are up against 
a gamble in which the cards are stacked, 
and it really makes no difference to the 
trusts whether their hands are in the pock- 
ets of the consumer or the producer. 


IV 


The people have seen in this country how 
hard it is to control the trusts and compel 
them to do business upon the square. When 
contronted in one direction they dodge off 
in another. Hauled up in the courts they 
multiply appeal to appeal, and with the aid 
of the best legal genius in the country, 
they beat the law as cleverly as a skilled 
lock breaker beats the best burglar proof 
sale. Quite recently efforts were instituted 
to limit and control the length of time in 
which products shall be permitted to remain 
in cold storage. Food experts were brought 
forward to prove how long products kept 
in the embalming chambers would resist 
decay. As invariably happens the doctors 
disagreed, and the public was left in a con- 
dition of doubt and uncertainty. It was 








in cold storage for a matter of two years, 
and meats for even a longer period; but 
consumers were left in doubt as to the 
length of time they would remain unde- 
caved after their removal from the storage 
rooms. Thousands of people now refuse 
to eat chicken or other fowl in restaurants, 
lest they contract ptomaine poisoning, and 
thousands decline to believe in an egg that 
has been on ice for two years; and every- 
where consumers are clamoring for some 
sort of protection and some method of 





On this page are advertisements of patents, hay 
presses, milis, engines and water supply. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


RPP LAPP PPP LAPD PPP PAD A DDD PPD 
When you writetoan advertiser tell him that you saw 
bis card in the Farm Journal, lt is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








I d for 
YOUR FREE Book, 
H. 8. HILL, 690-2 Columbian Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Water on the Farm 7277 2,‘sccct= 


Pump without expense with an automatic 


RIFE RAM 


theapest and most efficient 
water supply for country 
piace irrigation, farms, etc. 
atisfaction guaranteed. 
Booklet, plans, estimates free. 


Rife Engine Co. 2102 Trinity Bidg.,N.Y. 


SAVE 20% BALING COST 


by using an Auto-Fedan Hay Press. If we can't 

prove to you that this press saves 20 per cent. 

of cost of baling over any other machine, we will 

take it back, paying freight both ways. 
Three-stroke, self-feed, easy draft. 

Shipped on trial with 20 per cent. saving guaran- 
teed. Write for free cotalee No. 15. (1) 
THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS CO. 

1520 West Twelfth St. Kansas City, Mo. 






































Durable, Most E 
—does the best work—has 
and trouw tains 

press—with or without self-feed, pul] back and hopper con- 
denser—fully teed—we also make largest line of Bailers 
in the world—write for big free illustrated catalog. 
Whitman Agricultural Co., 6942S, Broadway, St. Louis 















FEEDS Ss er ae 








Will grind everything that can be ground 
—all kinds of feed, corn cobs, oats, 
corn meal, etc. ‘I hey are sim > aod 
easily operated ona fully 
warranted. Write for large 
illustrated catalogue, men- 
tion'ng kind and amount of 
power you have for operat- 
ing a mill. 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., P. O. Box 267, Muncy, Pa. 


The “EWG suas 


P A train of followers, but no equals. 
roves its superiority _==" 
wherever it goes. Makes <S—— 
tight shapely bales, not === 

loose bundles, works 

fast, avoids acci- 
dents and endures. 
Little draft, 
mendous power. 























purines Profits 


° 
fewer hands, lightest work, 
smallest repair expense. Sim- Made With 


ple steel construction. No 
clumsy step-over pitman. no 
troubiesome toggle joints. 
Patented tucker makessmooth 
ended bales that pack closely 
and sell quickest. Don’t buy 


@ press before you get some 


fom awrite waar PFeSSeS 


from us. 


DAIN MFG. CO. 874 Vine St.Ottumwa,la. 











BALE 18 sox HAY 


Our “Cyclone” three stroke self feed hay press 
is the latest. most powerful and most efficient 


puts the 
hamber, 


our presses. Fs 
and prices. ( 
. Re 


Wii 3 


‘Co. QUINCY ILL~ 


mincrease capacity 
Writetoday for circular 
Five days’ free trial. 








Make Big Money with aHay Press! 


The SANDWI H Self-Feed, Full-Circle Press Coins Money for 
There's a lot of goa mone ICK Shay you have a Dig-capactty Pre FOR FREE BOOK! 


to $8 a day! Our Presses wi 5 Bake ware dey per A 


wich Self-Feed Press has capacity of 
ress on earth! Economizes help and 
© build all styles—Belt we ad a It 
Steel Proas, etc. Big Free Catalog tells 
all about them and “How to Coin 
one th a Hay Press.”” Get 
Money ! 


ay then any others— 
tons per das! Fastest. 


er! Works at bank 





D2 YOU want all the conveniences a city water supply would give you? Running water 


in your bathroom? In the kitchen? For the lawn? Garden? Barn? 


atering 


Troughs? You can have an abundance of water under strong 
pressure, for any desired connections, if you install the 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 





Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinols. 
50 Charch St, New York, 1212 Marquette Bidg., 
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assurance that what they buy for a fresh 
product is genuinely so. 
V ] 

This brings us.again to the proposition 
of cooperative selling agencies maintained 
by the producer, whose guarantee would 
be ‘so iron-clad as to compel entire confi- 
dence. The farmers of this country have 
not been slow to acclaim’ the hero and 
benefactor in every walk of life, but. they 
would place their brightest laurels on the 
brow of him who would show them the 
way out of this Egypt of bondage to the 
cold storage trusts, by devising a workable 
— of cooperation, whereby the pro- 

cer could meet the consumer face to 
face without the intervention of ‘‘ dope,”’ 
ice houses or middle men. There are farm- 
ers’ unions in. many sections; there are 
Granges in two score states, and there are 

radic cooperative efforts being made in 

ousands of communities. How to secure 

a united effort in this direction, so that the 

law of supply and demand, and not the 

artificially created scheme of buying low 

and selling high, shall rule, is the agricul- 
tural problem of the age. 

VI 

Right here the public is confronted with 
another problem—that of transportation. 
porte recently in answer to the demands of 

bor, the railroad companies throughout 
a large part of the country increased the 
wages of their employees. This concession 
was immediately followed by a notice to 
the public that freight and passenger rates 
will presently be increase This means 
that the consumer pays the bill, as he in- 
variably does under all -circumstances, 
though he may not always know it. The 
increase in wages averaged six per cent., 
but in passing the bill on to the public the 
railway companies were careful to add a 
little for good luck, since they have it in 
their power to do so. The increase directly 
affects farmers, since a large proportion of 
what they produce must find other than a 
local market. Though they may sell their 
hay and potatoes to the local dealer, the 

uestion of transportation is carefully con- 
sidered by him in fixing: prices. 


VII 


Thus it will be seen that the planting and 
harvesting of farm products, attended as 
they are with a good many complications, 
and dependent to a large extent upon vari- 
able weather conditions, by no nieans end 
the farmer’s troubles. A greater problem 
confronts him in the marketing of his crops. 
For most manufactured products in the 


commercial world the prices are eggs 


staple, and the manufacturer can safe 
dict- the outlook for a year Ee 
ot so with the farmer, as the difference 
between seventy-five cents a bushel for 
potatoes last fall, and thirty-five and forty 
cents bid the following spring, clearly 
rove, ‘This renders his position most try- 
ing,, Whether to sell the crop as. soon as 
it is harvested, regardless of the condition 
of the market, or, hold it in the hope of 
obtaining better prices, is a question which 
confronts the farmer every season, and he 
has no guide’ to aid him in reaching a de- 
cision. He can not tell when he reads the 
crop reports whether they have been set 
afloat by gamblers, or are an honest sum- 
mary of existing conditions. 


Vill 


And so like one moving in a circle we 
come back to the beginning. The necessity 
for some protection for the man at the plow 
handles is evident. More drastic legisla- 
tion is needed to prevent gambling in farm 
products, and more stringent efforts made 
* suppress the publication of lying crop 

ports. Cold storage and other devices 

ich regulate supply and demand in the 
saneredin of the trusts, should be stringently 
controlled, not only for the benefit of hon- 
est business, but in the interest.of health. 
Above all there should be concerted efforts 


. to secure more direct methods of selling, 








so that both producer and consumer may 
be protected not only in pocket, but in 
health. ‘To paraphrase the expression of a 
noted advertiser, the farmer should have for 
his motto : ‘‘ From the farm direct to you.”’ 
The method of selling and distributing farm 


‘ products and other merchandise has grown 


so complicated and so expensive, that dis- 
tribution alone adds greatly to the cost of 
living. The dealers in milk who insist that 
three cents a quart amply compensates the 
farmer for its production, while they retail 
it for eight cents, argue that all but a frac- 
tion of the five cents difference is expended 
in distribution. If this is true, then it is 
clear that the time has come for a more 
direct connection between the producer and 
the consumer than now exists, not only 
with respect to milk, but as to all farm 
products. 





On this page are advertisements of patents, roofing, 
fence, wheeis and wall board. 





- ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journai. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


PATENT = | “et PARKER, 968 Ps 


Washington, D 
we ‘or INVENTOR'S “HANG BOOK. 














yas TO ALL AUTOMOBILE OWNERS, ©n re- 
ceipt of postal er letter, will send, Free of Charge, 
information how to obtain everything needed for your 
auto, at wholesale prices. Every auto owner in: eres 
Send postal and learn how to save hundreds of dollars. 
yr ese Samuel J. Hess, Pres., 334 W. 44th St., New York. 


FENGE ss serenwens 


eee Strength 
eavily Galvanized to 
v i on 30 dave’ free trial. 
- ‘act ja ree trial. 
bah wl Weipa? all treight. ai heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 15 Winchester, indiana. 








olied wie 
prevent rust. 


























Make You: 
Bl Easy 





cut up your fete. 


EMPIRE Low a 
STEEL WHEELS 


cost only one-half as much as wood- 
en whee ene, save you fire out- a ay 
r pair 






















of the “‘survival of the fittest.” 


Invest your money in 


after 25 years’ wear. 
because of its s 


soon rotting with rust. 





Since Carey’s Roofing was intro-| cheaply constructed’ roofings, Carey's 
duced to Farm Journal readers over 18 with far less care and attention. 


years ago hundreds of roofings have come and . 
gone, but Carey’s Roofing alone has stood the Standardized 


test of long-time service—a shining example 


The Carey Roof Standard 


—you will never regret it. | tutely water tight joints and protects 


Users testify that Carey’s Roofing renders excellent service 
etter than any other ready roofing Pi ‘ 
construction; far better than | each containing materials complete 


ed 
metal roofs, for metal draws intense heat and frost, besides | for laying 100 square feet, surface 


Let us send you FREE a sample of Carey’s Roofing, Descriptive booklet, testinionials 
from long-time users, prices including freight, and nearest distributing branch. 


‘THE PHILIP CAREY CO., 20 Wayne Avenue, CINCINNATI, O. 





CAREY’S ROOFING is equally 
adapted to flat or steep surfaces ; 
is fire-resisting and proof against 
moisture, heat, cold, wind and 
fumes. 


While the first cost of Carey’s Becta 
may bé a trifle higher than that 


lasts from three to ten times as long 


Construction 


CaREy’s ROOFING gives long - time 
service because of its standardi 
construction. Materials used in its 
manufacture are of highest-grade and 
uniform quality, insuring never-varying 
weight, width and thickness. 


The Carey Patent Lap insures abso- 
nails from rust. 
Carey’s Roofing is delivered in rolls, 





measure. 











Are You Going To Build 
or remodel your old building? lf so, write today for FREE SAMPLE and convincing proot that 





WALL BOARD 


Is Cheaper and Better Than 
Lath and Plaster 


This practical substitute for lath and plaster is easily 
nailed to studding. Being applied dry, it is at once 
ready for Gooornien— paint. paper or burlap. Saves 
time and labor; is clean and sanitary; proof against 
cold, heat, dampness, vermin. 

Bishopric Wall Board is made of kiln-dried dressed 
lath. IMBEDDED in hot Asphalt Mastic, and sur- 
faced with sized cardboard; is cut at the factory into 
uniform sheets 4x4 ft. sq. and three-eighths of an inch 
thick. These sheets (delivered i in crates) are easily and 
quickly nailed to studding ready for wall paper, pdint 

or burlap. 

Guaranteed Proof Against Moisture, Heat, Cold, 
Sound and Vermin 

Ivs Pa Beg Uses : — Bishopric Wall Board is used for dwellings, 
fae ire, health- resort and factory buildings, new partitions in old 

dings, finishing attics, cellars, porches, laundries and garages. 

Price, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft., or $6.40 per 
piace of 256 sq. ft. f. o. b., factories, New Or- 

ns, Cincinnati, or A Alma, Mich. 








SHEATHING 


Is Cheapest for Frame or 
Cement Buildings 


Bishopric Sheathing 6 made of same materials and 
in the same way as Wall Board, but finish is not nec- 
essarily so fine and therefore costs less. It is cheaper 
than lumber, affords better rotection, is fe avg LS 
we time, makes a smoother job and does awa 

building paper. Bishopric eneothing, like Wall boanh 
is delivered in crates ready for immediate application. 


It is guaranteed proof against heat, cold, 

sound and vermin. Allows dead air 

apace between laths and weather beard, form- 
ing splendid insulation. 

Our free booklet fully explains its many uses and 
advantages over lumber in both frame and a 
construction. Also used with excellent results as 
lining for pong barns, gorge houses, stables A. 

outdoor buildings. 


ee sauare of 100 sa. ft, i 3 
256 sq. ft. f. 
Cincianats or Alma, Mic Tyg 


Write today for Free Samples and Booklet, describing Bishopric Asphalt Mastic 
Wall Board, Sheathing and Roofing. DEALERS, WRITE FOR PROPOSITION. 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & ROOFING MFG. CO., 37 E. Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 
a6 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish the Farm Jouxnat for Our Folks. Our 
Folks, now numbering nearly four million, are all 
those into whose homes the paper goes—father, mother, 
son, daughter—all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and 
full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and 
never harm those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 
The good that we can do is the most potent stimulant 
to our endeavor, and we trust it will always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what te leave out as well as what to 
put in; that is, to boil things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper young 
in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in the 
house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much use- 
ful and acceptable information to our readers, and to 
retain the confidence of our many friends, in’ every 
state of the Union, from year to year, and steadily to 
increase the number thereof. 





WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
WILMER ATKINSON Cuar_es F, JENKINS 
Proprietors 

Witmer ATKINSON, President 
Cuances F. Jenks, Sec. and Treas. 
Witmer ATKINsoNn, Editor 
WALTER E. ANDREWS, 
WiLiiaM W. POLk, 
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° THE OLD HOME 
Low lies that dear old home with ivy bound— 
With thickest bowers of honeysuckle crowned. 
Within the yard the great elms reaching high, 
Lay their long arms against the deep blue sky. 
There daisies bear their chalices of gold, 
The hollyhocks their silky fires unfold ; 
The blushing roses climb the kitchen shed, 
The drooping peach trees rain their drops 
of red; 
Behind the well and down the garden fence, 
The plums consort and pitch their snow-white 
tents ; 
Below the orchard, in its shaded dell, 
In silver tones the spring-brook rings its bell. 
EVERETT MAXWELL. 





BEAUTY OF THE COUNTRY 

It was William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, who said that ‘‘God made 
the country and man made the town,”’ and 
none will dare say that the man-constructed 
approaches in beauty, glory and majesty 
the divinely- made. The wonderful pano- 
rama of nature, while ever changing, 
remains the same, daily unfolding new 
beauties but ever presenting a familiar face. 

The town mian, after a year or two of ab- 
sence from his familiar haunts, may find his 
neighborhood so changed by the so-called 
improvements that he will utterly fail to 
recognize it; but the country born may 
travel far and long and return to find the 
dear and familiar scenes of his childhood 
quite as he left them and as they have 
remained pictured in his brain, —the familiar 
hilis, the same winding roads, the forests 
skirting the horizoy, and the very birds 
nesting in the identical places where they 
nested in the long ago. Thus nature, ever 
elusive and ever jealous of her secrets, 
preserves for those who love her the happy 
visions of childhood and youth. 
- Let those of us fortunate enough to be 
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born and bred in the quiet country neigh- 
borhoods devoutly thank God for our 
goodly heritage, and let us make the most 
of it, by lifting our eyes as often as we may 
from the clods and the stubble, and turn- 


ing them upon the farther vistas which - 


spread out on every hand. We know farni- 
ers’ wives and daughters who, rising while 
it is yet night, and protecting themselves 
with rain coats and rubber boots, fare forth 
in woodland ways to spy upon the shyer 
birds and the flitting migrants, if haply 
they may have the joy of catching a glimpse 
of a new variety. Would you talk to such 
as these of the barrenness and loneliness 
of country life? They would not under- 
stand you. It is the city with its man-made 
ugliness that is to them intolerably lonely 
and futile. 





For generations frugal New England 
farmers patiently carried the rocks from 
their fields and built them into fences. The 
results were triple. The labor taught them 
persistence, it gave them good fences, and 
it bred after-generations of so many reso- 
lute, resourceful men, that the half of those 
who are doing great things in their day all 
over this country are of this New England 
ancestry. 


Do not become unduly worried about the 
countless microbes, bacteria and other isms 
which science tells us fill all space and 
threaten to cut short-our days. Carefully 
guard your wells and springs against con- 
tamination, eat “wholesomely and. moder- 


ately, keep your skin clean and sleep full: 


eight hours every night, and these goblins 
of the air will not disturb you. 


Toward the end of these long days we 
sometimes feel as though we couldn’t lift 
another pound or take another step; but 
a comfortable supper, an hour spent in the 
twilight with the wife and children, and a 
night’s sound sleep, will effectually take 
away that tired feeling and renew our 
strength. 

There is coming a day when we shall think 
it is better to put our whole heart into tilling 
a little farm than to waste energy covering 
a great big farm that never is at its best. 
May we all live to see it ! 


There isn’t mucli use in trying to stretch 
the day out an hour or two beyond the 
bounds God set for it. He knew, a great 
deal better than we, how to make the days. 


Give the girls an allowance and let them 
figure their small wants out of it. Perhaps 
they will learn a trifle about the value of 
money, too. 

The fittest to give us pleasure in conver- 
sation is the sympathetic person who ap- 
pears to know very little more than we do. 


nan 


What is thy failure? It’s only a spur 
To a man who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 

To go in once more and fight. 




















(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty of- 
Senders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
discriminating—unchained and ready for business.) 








Great scheme, that, which the swindlers’ 
gang has gotten up to remove stumps! 
They say in their letters and other adver- 
tising matter that they have a stump ap- 
plication that will make stumps rot. 


Some of the religious papers ought to be 
more careful what kind of advertisements 
they publish. There is one fraud so old 
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it ought to be grey-headed, that tells howa 
certain man has been cured of a particular 
disease, and he is so anxious to tell folks 
just what did it, and all for nothing, that 
e keeps that advertisement running year 
after year. But when you write, you are 
referred to a man who is. the only one in 
all the world that has that particular weed, 
or whatever it is. Then some folks do not 
smell the rat, and send their money. It 
does seem as if there ought to be some 
way of stopping such miserable cheats, 


Many a mother would be shocked to 
learn that the ‘‘soothing syrup,’’ or the 
patent ‘‘colic cure,’’ or the ‘‘teething’’ 
concoction which she gives her children is 
doped with drugs like opium, morphine, 
chloroform or chloral; yet such is often 
the case. 

So, too, lovers of certain soft drinks 
which are freely sold at soda water foun- 
tains everywhere, may be.surprised to hear 
that they are taking into their systems such 
dangerous drugs as caffeine, cocaine, or 
acetanilid. 

And as for doped medicines,—their name 
is legion! There are ‘‘catarrh cures,’’ 
‘*cold and cough remedies,’’ ‘‘ consump- 
tion cures,’’ ‘‘ headache mixtures,’’ “‘ epi- 
lepsy ‘remedies,’’ ‘‘tobacco-habit cures,’’ 
*‘ opium-habit cures,’’ etc.,—many of which 
are. heavily charged with habit-forming 
drugs. 

Is it any wonder that cocaine fiends, mor- 
phine wrecks, caffeine and acetanilid dopers 
—and ruined lives—increase in number 
yearly? Is it any wonder that the United 
States Government has thought it high 
time to protect the American public by 
issuing a frankly-written, earnestly-worded 
warning? 

Everybody should read this warning,— 
and help to apply the remedy. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 393 gives full particulars about 
the various habit-forming preparations now 
being advertised and sold, and suggests 
the enaction of strict laws to prevent this 
prowing evil. Write to the Secretary, 

nited States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a copy 
of the bulletin. 








THE OUTLOOK 








Most farmers who have been conspicu- 
ously successful attribute their prosperity 
to the liberal use of barnyard manure. As 
a general proposition the outlook is good 
Sor the farmer who feeds his crops on the 
place and returns their constituents to the 
soil in the form of manure. 


The Bureau of Agriculture reports that 
the stock of hay on farms on May Ist was 
about twenty-eight per cent. less than a 
year ago. That fact ought to mean firm 
prices, with a gradual advance. 


The dairymen in New England who have 
been fighting the Milk Trust, and —— 
out for living prices, are gaining groun 
day by day. ‘“‘ Dairying for profit ’’ should 
be the slogan of every cow owner. 


Farmers should not be thrown into a 
panic because wheat may slump off a little 
at this season, for that is the way wheat 
gamblers have of pny). | the growers to 
unload. The yield is not likely to be above 
that of last year, while the consumption 
has considerably increased. 


Investigators who have been inspecting 
the apple orchards of Oregon, say that the 
Middle West and the East have nothing to 
fear from Pacific competition. These ob- 
servers do not hesitate to declare that if the 
same careful attention that is given Oregon 
orchards were practised in the East, like 
profitable results would be produced. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


One of the best ways to maintain fair egg 
and poultry prices is to work up a direct 
local trade wherever this is possible. In 
some sections this is doubtless impractical, 
but when the scheme is applied only in | 
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part it helps to maintain good prices in 
remoter sections by preventing an overflow 
market. Summer hotels and boarding 
houses exist by the tens of thousands, and 
in every considerable town there are hun- 
dreds of families who will gladly pay an 
extra price for directly delivered eggs of 
guaranteed freshness, and the same is true 


of poultry. 














TOPICS IN Qe 


I saw a field of rich, green clover grow, 
Its blossoms honey-laden for the bee ; 
And, turning to the owner who stood by, 
L asked what time the harvesting would be? 
‘ Tawill not be gathered in.’’ ‘‘How then?”’ 
I said, 
‘* Have you norecompense for all your toil?”’ 
The farmer smiled; he was more wise than I: 
“*T plow it under to enrich the soil.’’ 


Cut the rye heads out of the wheat. 


Fence corners clean? If not, the haying 
job isn’t quite done. 

Care should be taken that the drainage 
of the barnyard does not reach the drink- 
ing water, 

“Do it now”’ is a capital maxim for the 
harvest season, and if religiously followed 
will save many a ton of hay. 


Get in the rutabagas now ; a timothy sod 
is a good place for them. A few fed to the 
pt next winter will save doctor bills. 


Cut fence posts in August during the 
second run of sap and peel immediately. 
They will last much longer than if cut in 
winter. 

Keep the cultivator going in the corn 
until out in tassel. Shallow—please ! About 
two inches deep is right. Muzzle the horses 
and they’ll work better. 


Secrets of successful turnip growing: 
Have the seed-bed very fine, then roll it; 
sow the seed soon after a rain, and cover 
the seed by lightly rolling the ground. 


Take a trip around the meadows and 
pastures now and then and put up any rails 
that may have been blown off. Cheaper 
than to have the stock in the corn or some- 
where worse. 


If you are bothered with sparrows on 
your porch or on the shutters of the house, 
try putting a little molasses on their roost- 
ing place and you will find that they will 
soon leave. M.A. P. 

When hay, etc., is to be stored above 
stock, as is very frequently the case, a tight 
second floor of matched lumber should be 
provided to prevent seeds and chaff from 
sifting down; and, in any event, such a 
floor will go a long way toward conserving 
warmth in the stable. 


Buckwheat is one of the few grain crops 
which may be planted about the middle of 
July with a prospect of a _ pbk the 
crop maturing about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Drill in one bushel of seed to the acre. 
Some good farmers add three pecks of rye 
per acre ; and, after the buckwheat is off, 
pasture the rye to keep it from heading. 


When you go to the field on a hot day, 
you take some drinking water along for 
yourself ; but how about the horses? They 
get more thirsty in drawing the plow than 
you do in holding it, and they feel the need 
of a drink as muchas you do. So put some 
in the wagon for them, too, if it’s only a 
bucketful between them. They will not be 





SEASON 








. $0 likely to overdrink when they get back 


to the stable for dinner. 


Alfalfa is a crop that should have little 
stirring in the field after it is partially cured, 
says National Farmer. It can be cured with 
least loss if placed in cocks when quite 
green. provided the weather is reasonably 
avorable. When alfalfa is dried this way it 
will shed rain fairly well, but if the ground 
becomes wet or the rains are very heavy, it 
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is necessary to open the cocks or invert 
them to prevent molding. 


To grow alfalfa successfully, the first thing 
to do is to test the soil for acidity. Takea 
tablespoonful of the soil, put it in a cup, 
add a little water, stir, and put in it a piece 
of blue litmus paper (obtainable at any drug 
store). If it turns red in a short time the 
soil needs treatment, as follows : Plow and 
then broadcast 3,000 to 4,000 pounds of 
fresh burned slaked lime, or 1,000 pounds 
of wood ashes, per acre. Harrow this in 
immediately. Sow the alfalfa seed from 
the Ist to the 10th of August, and next 
spring broadcast some wood ashes again. 
If the location drains well, you can with 
this treatment count upon a fine stand. But 
you must not forget to spread, just before 
seeding, 100 pounds per acre of earth from 
an old alfalfa field. My field treated in this 
way, with no manure for three years, had 
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cabbage, or some other crop. Some grow- 
ers never keep a bed longer than ome year, 
thus securing, they say, better berries and 
fewer insect and fungi pests; but they 
never follow strawberries with strawberries 
on the same piece of land until it has 
**rested’’ several years, by being planted 
to other crops. 


Perhaps you are thinking of setting some 
strawberries in August or early September? 
We prefer spring-set beds, but if you must 
set in the fall, use pot-grown plants and 
begin to prepare the ground zow. Plow it 
early so that it will have a chance to settle 
before planting time. Harrow or rake it 
often, to keep down weeds and conserve 
moisture. Then the bed will be in fine 
shape to receive the plants. Pot-grown 
plants can be had of most nurserymen ; or 
you can easily raise them yourself by buy- 
ing a number of tiny pots, filling them with 

earth, sinking them 








A NEBRASKA WHEAT FIELD—‘“‘ THE FIELDS ARE WHITE ALREADY 


TO HARVEST’”’ 


plants eighteen inches high the 5th of May, 
as thick as the hair on a dog’s back. 
New Jersey. RosBerT N. RIDDLE. 





SMALL FRUITS 
If you want extra fine grapes, place a two- 
pound paper bag over each cluster when the 
Sruit is the size of small shot, fastening 
the mouth of the bag close about the stem. 


- The Bordeaux-arsenate of lead mixture 
is the best spray for grapevines. 


Look out for red rust in the blackberry 
or blackcap patch. When found, dig out 
and burn the infected plants at once. 


After the fruit is off the raspberry canes, 
cut them out and burn them. The sooner 
this work is done, the better. Hoe and 
cultivate the new canes (which are to bear 
fruit next season) until August. 


Cultivate the spring-set strawberry bed 
regularly and often. Keep the soil loose 
and mellow, and let no weeds get a foot- 
hold. After enough runners have rooted, 
cut off surplus*-ones the same as if they 
were weeds, 


When picking blackberries, get them out 
of the sun as soon as possible or they’ll 
turn red in spots and not be so salable. 
Hurry them into the crates and then into a 
cool cellar until time for shipping or sell- 
ing. Fill the boxes full and pack neatly 
in clean eos peas If you want a fancy 
price, make the crates look attractive. 


Hill culture of strawberries is popular 
with some growers. The system consists 
of close setting (plants spaced about a foot 
apart each way, with wider aisles every 
four feet), and persistent cutting off of a// 
runners as soon as formed. Thus all the 
strength is given to the parent plants, and 
they grow large and thrifty. Hill-culture 
beds may be kept several years longer than 
matted-row wr and produce fine fruit. 

If the strawberry bed has borne two 
crops it is usually best to plow it under 


about July Ist, and plant sweet corn, late 
17 
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alongside anew 
strawberry bed, and 
causing a runner to 
take root in each of 
the small pots. 
Plants that are pot- 

‘own are not prof- 
itable for commer- 
cial fruit growers, 
but are well enough 
when one wants a 
bed for home use, or 
to get a set of some 
new variety. 


If you want to 
keep the matted 
strawberry bed 
another year, cover 
the plants after fruit- 
ing with a light 
layer of straw and 
burn it off. This 
will do the plants all 
kinds of good. You 
will be surprised to see how nice and fresh 
they will look soon after this treatment. 
Choose a dry, windy day for this job, so 
that the fire will run gw#ickly along the 
rows, As soon as the new growth starts, 
narrow down the rows by plowing one 
furrow away from each side, and then 
cultivate soil back into place. 


THE ORCHARD 
Cultivate the orchard until August rst, 
and then seed it down to some cover crop 
that will help to protect the ground during 
Sali and winter. 


Cut out pear blight. 
Thin the fruit if it needs it. 


Feed your trees wood ashes and put 
roses on the cheeks of your apples. 


Keep an eye always open for tent - cater- 
pillars. Burn them with a torch. (A kero- 
sene-soaked rag wrapped around the end 
of a long pole makes a good torch.) 


Some of the most successful orchardists 
in this country attribute their success to 
following the teachings of the Biggle Or- 
chard Book. We'll mail you a copy upon 
receipt of only 50 cents. 


We hope that the trees you set last spring 
are doing well. Better look at them often. 
If they need water, pull the soil away from 
around the roots, give -each tree a pailful, 
and, after it soaks in, replace the earth. No 
use to apply water to the surface of ground 
around the tree ; do it right, please. 


Young trees are especially subject to sun- 
scald, which causes damaged bark. Too 
much of the sun’s heat may cause this in 
summer (and also in winter). The best 
preventive is a loose protection of wood 
veneer, building paper or laths around 
the tree trunk and up to the main limbs, 


Quite gratifying was an experiment made 
during haying last year. Accidentally I ran 
the mower against a fine young — tree 
about three inches in diameter. It nearly 
girdled the thrifty trunk, I stopped and 




























portant to thin judiciously as to market the 
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immediately bound the bark back into place 
by using a strong cord | happ: ned tu have 
on the machine. Later, when picking ap- 
ples, I found the bark grown to the tree 
solidly and with only a tlitale seam on 
either side. ROLAND SMITH. 


Budding time is nearly here again. And 
this is the way to do it: 

The art of budding consists in taking a 
bud from one tree and inserting it under 
the bark of some other tree. ‘The union 
of the two, the bud and the stock, takes 
place at the edges of the bark of the in- 
serted bud. For this reason the bud should 
be inserted as soon as cut from its twig 
and before it has had time to dry out. The 
bud should also be full, plump and well 
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T-SHAPED RAISE 
CUTTING A BUD INCISION IN TBE BARE 
FROM A BUD STICK 


sSTOCE THUS 


y 


45D INSERT 
THis BUD 


REXT SEABON 
OUT AWAY THE 
STOCK, THUS 


THEN TIE IT 
IN PLACE 


matured, and cut from wood of the current 
season's growth. The stock should be in 
active growth so that the bark will slip 
easily. In cutting the bud a sharp kniie 
is required, as a clean, smooth cut is desir- 
able. The knife is inserted a half inch 
below and brought out the same distance 
above, shaving out a sinall wedge of wood 
under the bud along with the bark. This 
wedge is no hindrance to the union and 
should not be removed.: The leaf is always 
clipped off. 

To insert bud, make a T-shaped incision 
just through the bark’ of stock, as shown 
in the illustration. Raise the bark care- 
fuily without breaking it and insert the bud. 
Practise will give ease and despatch to the 
operator. The bud must be held firmly to 
the stock by a bandage wound about the 
stock both above and below it, being care- 
ful to leave the eye of the bud uncovered. 
Raffia, bast, candlewick or waxed cloth 
may be used for tying. In about ten days, 
if the bud ‘‘takes,’’ the bandage must be 
removed, or the stock will be strangled and 
its growth hindered. The work of budding 
is usually performed in July or August in 
the North, and in June in the South. When 
the bark peels easily, and the weather is 
ary and clear, is the ideal time. 
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ORCHARD MANAGEMENT 


In a recent talk before an eastern horti- 
cultural society, H. P.Gould gave some sug- 

estions for the management of orchards. 
fie said in substance: Commercial fruit 
orchards are now grown as a business and 
should be conducted on business principles. 
Many orchards are too large because of the 
impossibility of giving them intensive man- 

ement, which they should have ; smaller. 
planting and intensive culture is by far 
more profitable. In the Hood river sec- 
tion where the orchards yield from $800 to 
$1,000, per acre, they are generally small, 
not more than eight or ten acres ; there- 
fore they can receive the best of care. The 
sod-mulch method is often spoken of and 
in some cases has proved satisfactory. The 
orchard is kept i grass, this being mown 
several times during the season and eft on 
the ground ; when the grass has become 
thin, straw and other materials are hauled 
on. In some sections of the western or- 
chards, thinning is practised with 
results, and the growers think it is as im- 
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crop. Emphasis should be laid on the 
careful handling of fruit, as careless han- 
cling is the means of very great loss to 
the growers in many cases. Careful grad- 
ing and packing is equally important, as 
the inferior fruit detracts from the selling 
price of the superior grades. Care should 
always be used in selecting the scions for 
grafting or budding the nursery stock, 
always being careful to select them from 
known healthy and good bearing trees, as 
like begets like in plant as well as in ani- 
mal life, a fact too often overlooked by the 
fruit growers. 





BOXES OR BARRELS? 
Many Apple Growers are Now Debating 
the Important Question of What Pack- 
age to Use This Fall 


It is probably true that the box is a more 
convenient quantity of fruit for the “ ulti- 
mate consumer,’’ who has recently received 
so much attention by tariff makers, than 
the barrel. More than thirty per cent. 
of our population now live in cities, and 
the percentage of city dwellers is increasing 
with each census. A majority of the city 
and town people, constituting the main 
market for fruits, have no cool cellar in 
which fruit can be stored. Their storage 
facilities are limited to the refrigerator. 
They wish to buy only such a quantity of 
fruit as will keep, at the ordinary temper- 
ature of the house, while it is being used. 
Under such conditions the box is a more 
convenient package: than the barrel. A 
large basket of the Climax type, holding 
about a peck, would be more convenient 
still, especially for summer and autumn 
apples. 

On the other hand, there is a large de- 
mand for apples in bigger bulk,— not only 
because of the custom of years, but also 
for the winter supply of those who have a 
cool cellar, and for export. Certain varie- 
ties carry better across the water in barrels 
than in boxes, because the latter packages 
permit the entrance of salt air. 

Cost of Package: On the Pacific coast 
apple boxes cost.from six to nine cents, 
knocked down. As three boxes can be 
packed out of one barrel, at that price the 
boxes are cheaper than the barrel. In the 
East we pay from eleven to twenty-one 
cents per box. In Virginia boxes cost ten 
to twelve cents; in Minneapolis, Minn., 
fourteen cents; while Mr. Robert Brodie, 
of Montreal, states that his boxes cost 
twenty-one cents. The price of barrels in 


‘the East, last fall, ranged from thirty to 


forty-five cents, with an average of about 
thirty-five cents. Bought knocked. down 
in car-load lots; they cost certain growers 
twenty-eight totwenty-nine cents. The in- 
ferior quality of some eastern-made boxes 
should be considered. The comparative 
cost of barrels and boxes is a local prob- 
lem, and each grower will have to get 
estimates. 

Grading and Packing: The fundamental 
difference between the two types of pack- 
ages is here. The box encourages, and 
almost enforces, honest and uniform grad- 
ing, while the barrel permits carelessness 
in this respect. The cost of packing is 
also an item. Where a very large quantity 
of fruit is packed by specially trained men, 
it costs. little if any more for labor to pack 
in boxes than in barrels.. But the small 
grower, and especially one who. has been 
accustomed to the barrel pack, will. find 
that it costs from one-third to one-half 
more to pack in boxes than in barrels. It 
should be noted, also, that very small, or 
otherwise inferior fruit, seldom if ever yield 
as high returns in the box pack as in the 
barrel pack. Only the large sizes go well 
in boxes. It is a question for each grower 
to decide, whether he can get more by 
sorting out his fancy and No. 1 stock for 
boxing, and selling the smaller fruit in bar- 
rels, than to sell all in barrels as No.:1’s. 

Another’ point ‘to be considered is the 
shape of the fruit. It is almost imperative 
that box fruit should be quite regular in 
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shape. Lopsided and misshapen fruit, like 
the York, especially from young trees, 
would not pack well in boxes. 

The most important point under this 
heading, however, is that no one has ever 
succeeded with the box pack using com- 
mon stock. Only fancy and No. 1 Sruit of 
the best quality has paid in boxes. By ins 
tensive methods, and especially by thin- 
ning the young fruit, on the trees, many of 
the best western growers have been able to 
produce fruit ninety-five per cent. of which 
is fancy. 

It is as unwise for the eastern apple 
grower to adopt the package of the west- 
ern apple grower without careful consider- 
ation, as it has proved to be unwise for the 
West to adopt the varieties and cultural 
methods of the East, without change. In 
the past five years many of the eastern 
apple growers have tried the box pack, 
There have been more failures than suc- 
cesses. It is evident that the East is not 
yet ready for the box as a universal apple 
persent ; that under certain conditions the 

arrel is preferable. Each grower must 
decide this matter for himself. 

With respect to the market, the fruit 
grower must recognize the different de- 
mands of two entirely different types of 
markets. One of these, the common or 
general market, will pay a fair price for 
good or common stock. The other, the 
special or fancy market, will pay a fancy 
price for fancy stock. At the present time 
the box package supplies the special or 
fancy market almost exclusively. 

Virginia. S. W. FLETCHER. 





APPLE GROWING IN THE. EAST 


In a recent address before the Massachu- 
ry Horticultural Society, E. Cyrus Miller 
said : 

First of all, in my opinion, apple growing 
is not a get-rich-quick proposition, neither 
is it the easy way of acquiring a compc- 
tency that some might and do picture it, 
It is, however, in my opinion, one of the 
surest, safest, most interesting and profit- 
able lines of agricultural effort that can 
possibly be associated with our section «f 
the country. All natural economic condi- 
tions favor the development and extension 
of the apple industry with us. Our climate, 
which means the proper amount and rela- 
tion of heat and moisture as related to the 
growing and developing the crop. Our soil 
which means a soil which is reasonably weil 
supplied with latent fertility, and our eleva- 
tions, which afford us most excellent sur- 
face and drainage, all make for conditions 
which are unexcelled, if even equalled, in 
any other one section of our country. 

‘The varieties which are peculiarly adapted 
to New England conditions are, when well 
grown, of the very highest degree of quality 
and excellence. Our markets are here in 
the East. Nearly one-third of the popu- 
lation of our entire land is found in the 
eastetn section of the country. New Eng- 
land apples, if of good quality, find a ready 
market in the chief cities of our great Mic- 
die West, and even the extensive orchards 
of Michigan do not by their nearness close 
the markets of Chicago and. the Northwest 
to New England fruit. Our New England 
apples, particularly the Baldwin, are in 
great favor across the water, and this 


already great demand can be still further 
incre by a better business arrangement 
regarding the sale of our product there. 


fuch is beginning to be said regarding 
both overproduction of apples in the East 
and competition from western box apples, 
I do not for a moment fear overproducticn 
in the best varieties and grades which we 
may grow. I have heard this talk, in vari- 


ous forms, all my life, and still the demand 


for apples which I may grow is greater 
each year, and the average price per barrel 
is considerably higher this present decade. 
Neither do I fear the competition of west- 
ern box apples, When we adopt western 
methods, with our varieties, we may 

assured of all the markets we can supply. 





x 
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THE TRUCK PATCH planting of such crops as sweet corn, cukes, 100 PROFIT 
GY K ®. JINNETTE tomatoes and melons, select the plants for AGENTS Most 7% PROFIT 
this purpose while they-are in full vigor, tion of all tools ever 


Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves and 
works 


| FOYROF. WATTS in Market Growers’ 
Journal advises tomato growers to 
try pruning the vines to one stem and 
‘tying them up tu stakes. The experiment 
can be made on a small scale without much 
expense. My experience along this line is 
limited to the home garden, but | am in- 
clined to believe that it will pay to prune 
and stake tomato vines, on a commercial 
scale, especially where one has a trade for 
fancy tomatoes. This year I am trying it 
on 1,000 Chalk’s Early Jewel plants, and | 
hope to know more about it at the end of 
the season. Pruning must be repeated every 
few days to prevent the laterals from rob- 
bing the main stem. There is no question 
but that vines treated in this way will yield 
more, and the tomatoes will be larger and 
better flavored, than when they are left to 
sprawl over the ground without pruning. 
But it remains to be seen whether the in- 
creased yield and better quality will pay for 
the extra expense of pruning and staking. 

As fast as crops are removed it is a 
good plan to sow the land to some such crop 
z#s crimson clover, cow-peas, buckwheat 
or rye, to be plowed under. This is espe- 
cially important where the supply of manure 
is limited. Truck crops can not be grown 
successfully on land deficient in humus. 
Last summer one of my neighbors plowed 
up an old timothy sod as soon as the hay 
was off and sowed the land to cow-peas 
and buckwheat. In the fall he had a fine 
lot of vines to plow under. 

In the South marketing is mainly finish- 
ed, and growers will be getting their land 
in shape for fall and winter crops. But in 
the central section marketing is the im- 
portant work for July. Since ‘final success 
depends so much upon marketing, the wise 
grower will give careful attention to all 
details of picking, grading and_ packing. 
Even when this is done comparative failure 
may result when the goods are shipped 
and sold on commission, unless the grower 
knows his market and the man who sells 
his products. Many growers raise fine crops 
and put them up in good shape, but they 
are content to leave the vitally important 
matter of actual marketing to outsiders, 
whose only interest in the business is what 
they can get out of it. To succeed, a man 
must not only know how to grow and pack 
but he must know where and to whom to 
ship. It is impossible for a commission 
ma" to work up a trade on a line of goods, 
however choice, unless he can get it every 
day, and in sufficient quantity to supply the 
demand. Don’t split up your shipments 
and put your goods in competition with 
themselves. 

This is the last call for planting late pota- 
toes in Southern Illinois. Get them in at 
once. Ina week or so start the weeder or 
harrow, and keep it going till the plants 
are well up. 

Prof. Massey says that seeds for parsnips 
and salsiiy should be sown early this month 
in the upper South, and later in the Gulf 
states, andi in Florida in the fall. July is the 
time for sowing seeds for winter cabbage 
in Southern Maryland and Virginia. Farther 
south it should be done early in August. 

Plants for the late northern crop of celery 
should be set in the field now. Land for 
celery should be well fertilized and in good 
condition. Clip tops and roots, and if neces- 
sary water the plants as they are set out. 

Keep the cultivators going in asparagus 
and rhubarb. The yield next year of both 
crops will depend largely upon the growth 
made between now, and frost. Asparagus 
should have been heavily fertilized as soon 
as the cutting season was over, 

From now on tomatoes should be picked 
every day, and cantaloupes twice a day. 
Exposure to the hot sun after they are ready 
to pick will soon damage cantaloupes. 

If you intend to save “seeds for your own 





and it is possible to get choice specimens. 

From the middle to the last of July is a 
good time for planting beans for the late 
crop. The late crop is often more profitable 
than the early. 





On. this page are advertisements of crates, plants, 
drier, Kruit-Grower, cider presses, engines, agents 
wanted and manure spreader. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARAARAAAAAAAAN 

When you write toanadvertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, lt is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly aud served 
‘with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


“oe GOOD SORTS. pmue: $1.25 to 
PLANTS. *: er thousand. List FREE. 
® Sie MAKER & SON, Wyoming, Del. 


ONE QUART OF STRAWBERRIES 


to each plant—KEVITT’S SYSTEM. Send for my Mid- 
Summer Catalogue. T. C. KEVITT, Athenia, N. J. 


HYDRAU LIC CIDER PRESSES. 


Write for beautiful illustrated catalogue. 
THOMAS - ALBRIGHT COMPANY, Geshen, Ind. 


A Little Gold Mine for Wines 
The U. S. Cook-Stove Fruit-Drier. 
Dries all kinds of Fruits, Berries, Cherries, 
Corn, Vegetables, etc. It takes no extra fire. 
Always ready for use, and will last a lifetime. 
It works while you cook. Write for cirevlars 
and special terms to agents. Price, $5.00. 


E. B. FAHRNEY, Box 400, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Giant Radish From Japan 


“Sa-kura-jima 99 Grown 10x18 inches. 



























WEIGHT of 42 Ibs, 


We have all the genuine fang. available. 


lanted 

Trial Packet 1 woe 
Send 0c stamps or coin “an pnb before 
Tie Pratt gone and will send free copy of 
it-Grower, best garden and fruit 

ine. Cash prizes cay radishes. 


The ne Fruit-Grower, Box 30, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Monarch draulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
—— engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 615 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 























ae oe a its 
um 2d w 
t 1a'sther tome com 
Lightning oa 
Sample free for examination. 
FORSHEE MFG. CO., B 1236. Dayton, 0. 


CIDER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulie Press 


protates more cider from less 
ormes ee hen ony other and is a 
BIG M MAKER. Sizes 
10 to wr Geeocis daily. Also 
cider evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar 
ge nore, etc 
ATALOGUE FREE. 
THE avesinen PRESS MFG. CO. 
101 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Obie. 
Or Room 119 D, 39 Cortlandt Street, New 












ork, N. Y¥. 


PilsSave You$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
—If You’ll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and S 
Proposition. You can save as — answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a pa: 

My Spreader positively will de ‘deb better work and last longer 
than RA Spreader me no mat- gy 
ter wi ¢ price—so why pay $50 4m 
more? 40,000 farme:s hav > 
stamped their 0. K. onF 

and money. 











my spre 
saving price. MySpecial & 
Proposition wil interest you. 








Will You Pay a Penny For 

The Postal and Seve $50.00? 
WM. CALLOWAY co. 

769 Galloway Sta, Watertoo, ta. 











Try Kerosene Engine 


30 Days Free 
Gasoline Prices Rising. 


You can't run a farm engine profitably on gasoline much 
longer. Price of gasoline going sky high, Oil Companies have 
sounded the warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 
6c to 10c a gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing *"Detroit’’ 
is the only engine uses Common lamp Kerosene (coal oil) 
‘ectly. Runs on gasoline, too, 
tter than any other. Basic pat- 
ent. Only 3 moving parts. Comes 
ame rg te ready to run. We will 

“Potro on free trial to 
proveal!l claims. Runsall kinds of 
farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 



















electric lights. Money back and 
freight paid both waysit it does 
not meet every claim that we 
have made for it. Don’t buy till 
you get our free catalog. 2 to 24 







agency price on first outfit sold 
im each community. 2000 satis- 
fied users. We have a stack of 
testimonials. Write quick. (52) 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 187 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 















On thousands of farms the Farm Pump Engine has taken the place 
of windmills. Windmills are utterly unreliable—always 
fix when the need for water is greatest. Windmills are dangerous, and 
every big storm leaves a lot of blown-down windmills in its track. 
The property from wrecked windmills is appalling. 
Why take chances, when this simple, safe and reliable little engine 
costs less and does more than the best windmill ever built? 


Fuller & Johnson 


annual loss of life and 


Farm Pump Engine 


Pumps 800 to 1,000 Gallons Per Hour and Runs Light Machines 
bag ype is pum, Ne ine nd onin ae Power Plant—so simple a optls ean 
run it. plat- 





ener ped aly a 
tequired.” Li Makes strokes per eee aian, 
Tine pal end ite helt ince ieee Ebina“power machines, yee 
aes ‘common pine f for Hy air mill, sam, food 


t chopier, ot, oto. Boe pel a or 
enroute fool oe te Eas Tnvostign 


Write for Farm Engine Book 


engine on exhibition supplied on request. Write e 


od about. vandals 


t without 


sna 


idle or out of 


ates 


o 
receive book promptly. am 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 880 ai St. M 
19 
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HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the suburbanite 


ET main-crop celery plants now ; also 
cabbage plants. 


Soap-suds will kill plant lice. So 
will tobacco extract, kerosene emulsion or 
whale-oil soap. 

Meat is expensive. Beans are a good 
substitute. 


Winter turnips may be sown late this 
month or early in August. 


Keep the weeds all out of the beets. 
Now is their time to put in some good licks. 


Cultivate the homely toad. He lives 
entirely upon insects and is always hungry. 


Hope you'll have green peas and new 
potatoes for the Fourth. Can’t wish you 
anything better ! 


The greatest mistake in a garden is 
crowding, which makes everything grow 
small and spindling. 


Lime is a good preventive of clubfoot in 
cabbage. If you have a quarter of an acre 
of the plants, scatter on ten bushels of the 
lime. 


Sow wax beans for succession. It is a 
good idea, as soon as the first early crop is 
off, to pull the vines and plant the ground 
to late cabbage, turnips or sweet corn. 


Alice A. Clark, New York state, writes : 
**Set the bean poles of four adjacent hills 
so that they may be tied together at the top 
like tent-poles, Later, little green wigwams 
adorn the summer garden.”’ 


Keep the land in the home garden at 
work all season. As fast as one crop is off 
plant something else. This will not only 
give a succession of fresh vegetables, but 
will keep down weeds and save time and 
trouble next year. 


Cultivation: The hoe or wheel - hoe 
should be brought into use as soon as 
the rows of vegetables can be discovered 
by asharp eye. A fine steel rake is also a 
tool admirably adapted to prevent the 
growth of weeds. 


Spray the fomato vines with the Bor- 
deaux mixture to prevent rot, blight, etc. 
Bean rust and anthracnose, potato rot and 
blight, fungous troubles of melons, cucum- 
bers, etc., can all be largely prevented by 
timely applications of this same mixture. 


You can not raise truck and chickens on 
the same acre without fences, unless you 
want to yo: 3 things! I have a wire fence 
yard, in which are some apple and plum 
trees; and there the hens can scratch, 
wander or loaf at will, while the truck 
grows. D. 


Because it is late in the season don’t stop 
planting for family use. Peas, sweet corn 
(dwarf varieties), beets for late greens, 
spinach for wintering, onion seed broadcast 
to make sets for next spring, —all these and 
more are in order. But get the corn in 
early this month. H. S. 


The new Biggle Garden Book tells about 
rowing vegetables, flowers, shrubs, small 
ruits, etc. It’s a complete pocket manual 

of up-to-date information. It tells how to 

combat insects and fungi, and explains in 
simple language the 
art of spraying. Cloth 
binding, 184 pages, 
many fine illustra- 
tions. Price only 50 
cents, postpaid from 
this office. 


It’s time to stop 

cutting asparagus. 

Give the a good 

: hil cP hoeing or cultivatin ' 
See quan- apply some high- 

: ~s grade complete com- 
mercial fertilizer (or stable manure will do), 
and then let the bed alone until late fall. If 
rust has been bad on the plants, spray them 





now with the Bordeaux mixture. Add two 
pounds of arsenate of lead to the mixture 
and the spray will be harmful to asparagus 
beetles as well as rust. (Caution: These 
sprays are not to be used while the bed is 
being cut for food. ) 


Keep the tomatoes off the ground, on 
supports of any kind. O. W. Curran, Ne- 
braska, sends the following description and 

picture of his meth- 
od: “All that is 
needed are twenty- 
four laths two feet 
long. In making, 
take four laths, place 
them as shown and 
nail two cross pieces. 
Then fix all the rest 
in the same way and 
nail the four sides together so as to make a 
square. Sharpen the ends so that they will 
go down into the ground easily, and then 
set the rack over the tomato vine and 
pound the ends in the ground about three 
inches.”’ 





On this page are advertisements of clover, vegetable 
plants, nursery stock, sprayers, millwork, alfalfa and 
wheels. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


CABBAGE & CELERY PLANTS,**.cic:iss* 


at $1 per 1000; 10,000 for $%. J. 0. Soumrp7, Bristol, Pa. 


nw sao CRIMSON CLOVE 


rite for sample, price and circular FREE. 


Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants. 
Our mid talogue fully. d ibes above and is free. 
HENRY A. DREER, PHILADELPHIA. 


GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 
wanted in every county of Ia., Ill., Ind., Kans., Mo., 
Neb., Ohio, Okla., Pa., Va. and W. Va., to sell Stark 
Trees and commercial orchards on liberal commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, best 
trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. ‘om- 
plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO'S, Box 86, Louisiana, Mo. 























POTATO 
SPRAYERS 








MIXED PAINTS 


For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all cclors, and SA VE 


0. W. INGER: 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 


ee. In use 60 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
range. Low a will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
LL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





us Bee ok 4 6c 
Saving Catalog “Qs 
It describes thousands of bare 7 


ins, which we can ship you @ 
mmediately from the finest 
and largest stock of superior millwork in the world. 


Guaranteed Millwork 


At Mill Prices—Thirty Days to Pay 
Don’t cash in advance for millwork or bufld- 
ing material. We pure go days credit same as your 


local dealer and at half his prices. Doors, 75c up; mould- 
les, Goc ap; 
teed quality, 


ings, asc up; mere up; 
1 Paper, goc roll. All '° 
Shi ng rom Chicago means less freight to pay and 
quicker delivery. Everythin, anne Veeeeeeanae 
and safe delivery guaranteed, Every facility for supply- 
ing special millwork quickly. Send today for free og 


SCHALLER-HOERR CO. 
1010-1025 S. California Ave. Chicago, tit. 





fee 





Something New In 


Alfalfa 


for Dealers and Consumers 


interested in getting the 








Aa PE LAS 
an 

crake All eteok relish it and do bet- 

ter on it. Chickens thrive onit. Itis 

better for live stock than alfalfa meal 

at one-half the price. 


SAVE MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT! 


We can give you the names and ad- 
from 


gro of alfalfa 
whom you can buy direct. Write us 
NOW and we will tell you all about it. 


i et Le 
\ mNgney ns ‘\ 


WA SETA 











WRITE TO-DAY. 


to pieces on you in the 


Haying, Harvesting and all Hurry Work 


The Time to Use a 
Low Wheel Wagon 


ELECTRIC 


any axle; what size you need, so can order right off. 
We will also tell all about our steel w 


QUICK SHIPMENT—NO DELAYS 


Perhaps you do not know what steel wheels mean—no repairs—no expense 
—always ready for use. A thousand advan 
hundred and one hauling jobs before you. All summer and fall your wagon 
will be going, the wheels are not in any too good shape now and may 











We explain by first mail how to measure 


eel wagons. 


tages. Let us explain. You havea 





usy season, 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON, 
or write us a postal. We will make 
it easy for you to order. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
BOX 12 
QUINCY, ILL. 








Fill out, cut off and send this COUPON 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 12, Quincy, Ill. 

I am interested in knowing how to get 
a set of steel wheels or handy wagon 


QUICK. 
Name 


Address. 
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SOME TROUBLESOME INSECTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


N new raspberry canes, a few inches 
below the top, there often appear 
two circles about an inch apart, and 

between these circles is _a tiny puncture in 
which there is an egg. Soon the tip above 
these ‘‘ girdles ”’ wilts and perhaps dies or 
breaks off at the injured place. 

This damage is caused by the igs a? 
cane-girdler, and the remedy is to clip 
the cane tips at once just below where they 
have been girdled, and burn them. 

The raspberry cane-girdler is a slender- 
bodied black beetle which usually appears 
in the North in June. It inserts its eggs in 
the manner mentioned, and from these e eggs 
come the larvz which bore in the canes ; 
therefore this pest is sometimes called the 
‘‘raspberry cane-borer.’’ 

Prof. Surface says: ‘‘ The girdling is for 
the purpose of checking the flow of sap 
and making the canes break at a place 
suitable for the development of the larva, 
which develops later into a beetle for next 
year’s brood. If the top breaks off entirely, 
the larva may be carried in the part which 
falls upon the ground; therefore such broken 
parts should be gathered and burned”’ (in 
addition to clipping off the wilted cane tips). 


FOOT NOTES 


Brown-tail moth nests with living cater- 
pillars have already been found this sea- 
son on plant stock recently imported, and 
all gardeners, florists and growers that have 
ordered stock from abroad are requested to 
notify Prof. John B. Smith, State Entomol- 
ogist, New Brunswick, N. 5. that arrange- 
ments may be made for its inspection on 
arrival. 


The little brown slug that defoliates the 
pear, plum and cherry trees during the 
summer season is one of the easiest of our 
insects to control. No one need allow this 
insect to do any serious harm to his trees, 
if he will thoroughly use the remedy here 
given. Steep one ounce of fresh white 
hellebore in one gallon of water, and use 
as a spray when the slugs are first seen. 
Stir the mixture often ; or, better yet, have 
an agitator attachment on the ump. Some- 
times there is a second brood of the slugs, 
necessitating a second spraying. 


Whale-oil soap solution (one pound dis- 
solved in six gallons of water) is a good 
remedy for plant and tree lice. Two pounds 
of soft soap or of common Jaundry soap in 
four gallons of water will also kill them. 
The ts must be reached by a contact 
insecticide which actually touches their 
bodies, or they will not be ens Bor- 
deaux-arsenate of lead will not kill ‘them, 
for lice do not eat,—they suck a plant’s 
juices. Apply the spray with a sprayer 
h ing an extension rod on the end of the 
hose, On the end of this extension rod use 
an eighth-turn with a ‘‘ Y”’ carrying two 
upturned nozzles. You can thus spray the 
under sides of the leaves on each side of 
the age row, almost as fast as a man can 
walk along. 


Ants can usually be easily killed by pour- 
ing kerosene or boiling water into their 
nests when found, But often the nests are 
in lawns or under sidewalks, and therefore 
a different kind of a remedy i is needed for 
these special needs. ‘‘ You can get rid of 
—— with certainty, and very easily, 

ing holes in the ant hills to a depth 
of a foot or a foot and one-half, and pour- 
ing in a liquid known as bisulphide of car- 
bon. Use about one-half teacupful of this 
to each hill, making the holes two or three 


- nearly three feet apart. These 





feet apart, in accordance with the size of 
the ant hill and the porosity of the ground. 
For a heavy clay soil, they must be nearer, 
but for a light, sandy soil, they can be 
bales can 
be made with a sharpened stick. A broom 
handle, pointed at the end, will answer the 
purpose, After the liquid has been poured 
in, Close the holes with earth, and also keep 
the mound covered with a wet blanket for 
an hour or two. The treatment will not 
injure vegetation, but it will kill the ants.’’ 
Remember, however, that bisulphide of car- 
bon generates a vapor which is explosive 
and also dangerous to breathe. Be careful. 
Other remedies for ants: 1.. Moisten 
sponges with sweetened water and drop 
these into boiling water whenever the ants 
cover them. 2. “Many substances are rec- 
ommended to place on shelves to drive 
away ants. Among these are red pepper, 
powdered borax, walnut leaves, cedar oil, 
pennyroyal, oil of cloves, etc., but nothing 
is so good as destroying the nest (if it can 
be found). 3. What is said to be an effec- 
tive cure for red ants is the following : Five 
cents worth of tartar emetic, mixed with 
an equal quantity of white sugar, moistened 
with cold water, and set about in small 
dishes on the shelves where ants are trou- 
blesome. They will disappear very quickly, 
and the mixture can be put away to be moist- 
ened and used again whenever needed. 
On this page are advertisements of Rural New- 


Yorker, Mn ol baling presses, sprayers, sifters, gin- 
seng, patents, engines, drills and scales. 


. ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘Wien youwritetoan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 




















If You Want to Know 


THE BEST FARM PAPER 


Send 10 Cents for 10 Weeks. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 301 Pear! St., New York. 


~~ teh eevee 








Sea Green and Purple Slate 


Solid rock—#@VOFr wears out or rusts. Once laid slate will ~ orig 
your roof problems for life Write for Free Booklet, ‘ 


American Sea Green Slate Co., 104 Clerk St., Gramille, N.Y. 








Self-Feed 11 Baling 
3-Stroke Eli Press 


Latest addition to the great “Eli” 
strokes with automatic self-feed makes 
hustle, Built onli 
bs ape 


itive 


powers, ieee. aiden 
Collins Plow Co., 1144 Wompahire St. Quiney, Hil. 














That Protect and Pay 
PATENTS ices rere," 


Services. Patent 
Lawyer, 612 F Street, Washington, DB. C. 


GINSENG 


Cultivated Gingens, and goten Beal seed a 

now ready for lanting. bes ine * Oulture ona oe tet 

of Ginseng an ol con © ” with prices of seed and 

roots, free. Bond for 
D». ag Bex 805, Bremen, Ohio. 


ON’T take your team and men out of the 
pan field to kill Bugs and Blight or 
Boll-weevi! Let a boy do it with the 


4 ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER. 


a“ ae eee | his Gm 5 or 6 cha 


A man can do 
; fob in tot hours Baves ite cost inf 
Gpple, by express, 75 centa. 
fi only, b uyer’s risk, 


: SLE Splondia snddsomeante @ 


7 AORE-AN-HOUR SIFTER CO., 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 























Lt Auto-Sprays 
does work of 3 3 ordivary Sees 














baa en manufactureré, 
bbers and catalog house 
$0 to $300 on my High == Standard 






similar engines in carload lots for ‘oy Virect 
GALLOWAY my’ Fao. 

Price and quality for tory on 

and you are to be the sole judge. Pays’ Free 


Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


&-H.-P, only $7 719.80 Py Ai. 
Lf ff '2\ proposition. All 





Back to Steam 


People have tried the new-fangled power 
devices and know they are too 
weak, too much trouble or too un- 
reliable. After all, there is no 
power in the world that’s 
up to steam for all uses. 







ENGINES 


are the models for service. 
Everybody knows they 
give the most and the 
most satisfactory power 
service for the money. 
i wise in ~~ ee Inves- ‘. 
gate now and buy power with your eyes 
open. Ask for free + Mel book of facts. “ig 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 228, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








I WANT A MAN - ARE oes M 


“JONES He Pays The Freight” 
312 Lee St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Y MAN? 
sme acter 













“The Name Tells a True 8 "” Made ip oll styles and ay 


SUPERIOR eee DRILLS. eiisade “a” PERIOR BRiLk, with amt ron-dled No 
ion iet0 ALMAMAG. THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., Incorporated, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Go to your implement dealer an 
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FAMILY DOCTOR Pr 


BY F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D, 








[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, cach in 
its turn, if of interest to the general reader ; but there 
will be so many questions that prinied answers may 
be long delayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “Family 
Doctor Department,” this office.] Dw. F. W. St. Jonn. 


HILE in some cities and towns 

there have been enacted regiilations 

toward prohiliting spitting in public 
buildings, on the sidewalks, etc., the filthy 
habit of promiscuously expectorating in 
such places and on the walks is by far too 
common. Until the public can be gradually 
educated up to the fact that the habit is not 
only a dirty but a dangerous one, the nui- 
sance will prevail to a greater or less extent. 

Every child should be taught that tospitin 
any piace where the expectorated matter 
can come in contact with the person or 
clothing of any one is a filthy thing to do. 
To say nothing of the uncleanliness of the 
act, it is the means by which disease germs, 
especially those of tuberculosis, are dis- 
seminated. In nearly every village the spit- 
ting habit is in evidence. ‘The sidewalks are 
often found to be the most common of all 
plices for the deposit of tobacco juice, 
which in many instances is carried into the 
home by means of the trailing skirts of 
women. 

Local boards of health should do all in 
their power to teach and, in extreme cases, 
to punish offenders in this matter ; but the 
individual is the one to whom we must 
look for the cure. If one must expectorate 
when on the street, the roadway and not 
the sidewalk is the place to use as a cuspi- 
dor. In buildings where the public congre- 
— there should be provided receptacles 
or those who desire them, and it is verv 
ungeutlemanly to spit upon the floors of 
such places, even if there are no cuspidors. 
Let us all by our example show to our 
neighbors and the public that we never 
expectorate where it may interfere with the 
cleanliness or health of others. 

FOOT NOTES 

A tent with a floor and a good bed in it 

is an excellent place to sleep during the hot 


summer nights. Let the boys have such a 
place and they will appreciate it. 


The monthly bulletin of the New York 
State Department of Health, for March of 
this year, under the heading ‘‘ The Great 
Black Plague’’ discusses the social evil 
(venereal diseases). The facts there stated 
are alarming. The suffering and mutilation 
from various operations of innocent women, 
the declining birth rate among the better 
classes, andl many other baneful results of 
this plague, are referred to. If America 
continues to hold her title as ‘‘ The Land 
of the Free and the Home of the Brave” 
she must awake from her lethargy regard- 
ing this terrible scourge and enlighten her 
thousands of innocents regarding this ques- 
tion of national vitality. 


Mayor Gaynor, of New York city, is to 
a be congratulated upon 





his insistence for'a ‘‘ safe 
and sane’’ Fourth of July. 
If other cities and towns 
would have the courage to 
foliow the example of New 
York, there would be sev- 
eral hundred less deaths 
_ from accident, and several 





“I WOULDN'T CRY LIKE THAT 
-IP I WERE you.” “ ¥OU Pan 
CG ORY! ANY Way ou: LIKE, BUT 
TgIs 1g MY Wax" 











hundred. less cripples. resulting from the 


senseléss practise of allowimg small boys to: 


use the dangerous explosives so, careless! 
handled on this National holiday.. 


In spite of tooth powders, pastes, denti- 
frices and dentists, teeth are constantly de- 
caying. In my opinion the greatest single 
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cause is the lack of necessity to use the 
teeth. Foods are for the most part so pre- 
pare that much cutting or grinding seems 
to be unnecessary, in so far as being able to 
swallow them are concerned. However, 
aside from any effect upon the teeth, foods 
which require more effort in preparing them 
for the stomach should be eaten. In the 
lower animals it has been found that where 
the foods partaken of have required a con- 
siderable effort upon the part of the teeth 
before they are swallowed, the teeth are 
found in good condition even after years 
of constant use. 





CARE OF THE TEETH. 
BY A DENTIST 

In a former article | urzed the necessity 
for great care in keeping the mouth and 
teeth clean, as an aid to the bodily health 
of the child, but that is not all that is 
necessary. 

Many people think that the temporary 
teeth need no care, as they will soon be 
lost and others will take their place ; but 
this is not so, as the condition of the per- 
manent teeth greatly depends on the care 
taken of the temporary teeth ; and not only 
that, but the’ growth and health of the 
child is affected by the too early loss of 
the temporary teeth. 

Despite the best of care, the teeth are 
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liable to decay and should be carefully, 
watched ; and at the first indication of a 
cavity, the child should be taken to a good 
dentist and the tooth filled. A better plan 
would be to take the child to a dentist for 
examination, not later than the third year, 
even if no cavities are apparent, as fre- 
quently the cavity is so situated that only 
careful examination by a dentist will re- 
veal it. 

All of the teeth should be preserved 
until the proper time for their removal, 
when usually they-will loosen and can be 
easily removed. This is especially true of 
the molars (back teeth), as they niust 
prepare the food by mastication for the 
stomach to digest, that it may be. used to 
nourish the body and keep the child healthy 
and growing. 

If the molars are lost before the eighth 
or tenth year, the permanent teeth that 
follow them are apt to come in very irreg- 
ular, as the space that they should occup 
will be partiy fil d up with the other teeth 
before they erupt, which is from the tenth 
to the fourteenth year. 

When the permanent teeth begin to erupt 
in the front of the mouth, there may not 
be room for them to come in straight ; let 
them come as they will and they may 
adjust themselves; but if they a not, 
consult a good dentist. 














From Bakery to Farm 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 
and from there to the country 


home, But 








Uneeda 
Biscuit 


—no matter how far they jour- 
ney, never become travel worn, 
As you open their moisture proof 
protecting package you always 
find them not only store fresh, 


but bakery fresh—clean, cris 


and whole.~ ~~ 


eo? A pack: 


te Sts es ates 

ae Ml er na L - 

I NAFIO 
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agé costs 5c, 





(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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SAYINGS AND poincs e)) 


They say a fish diet will strengthen the brain, 
To that statement I make no negation; 

But it’s going a-fishing, |’ /l always maintain, 
That gives strength to imagination, 











Some schemes are like mouse-traps,— 
easy to enter but hard to escape 
from. 


Good butter always stands pat. 
The camel is good natured, 
although it always has its back up. 
Sow late turnips now. 
After each rain stir the soil. 


Be sure that crimson clover seed is light 
in color. 


As you approach the top of the hill the 
load seems heaviest. 


Finish up every day’s work in time to do 
the chores before night falls. 


Some wagon axles run dry much quicker 
than others ; look out for that. 


Peter Tumbledown’s cows are just get- 
ting off their winter blankets of manure. 


A few dollars invested in carpenter tools 
is money well spent, especially where there 
are boys. 

If the barn will not hold the hay and 
wheat, rick some of the hay and top out 
with the wheat. 


Millet may yet be sown ; also sugar corn 
for forage. But the seed should be “planted 
as near the Ist of July as possible. 


A good and cheap way to work up bones 
is with wood ashes, Put the bones and the 
ashes in alternate layers in a water-tight 
barrel or box, and keep wet. If the bones 
are small or broken, they will become soft 
and pasty sooner. 


We want experiences of farmers who have 
gone out from town or city, and are mak- 
ing a success at farming. We offer $100 in 
prizes for the best articles, such as mav be 
of help to those who want to get ‘‘ Back 
to the Farm.’’ See page 373. 


There is money in turnips. Try a quarter 
of an acre of some guod kind this year. 
They will not need a great deal of care, 
but if you pull them, wash them nicely 
aud market them in season next fall, you 
should get at least fifty cents a bushel for 
them. 


The Pennsylvania School of Horticulture | 


for Women will open in September, on a 
twenty-acre farm on the Meeting House 
road, two miles from Ambler, Pa. Success 
to the new school, say we, It will provide a 
fine chance for women to learn the possibil- 
ities and practise of up-to-date horticulture. 


Did you know that many storekeepers 
burn up the boxes in which they get goods ? 
You can secure some of these i you try, 
and they will come wonderfully handy, too. 
Knock those that you do not want to use 
for boxes to pieces ; save the Jumber and 
use it along from time to time as occasion 
demands. 


Fleas propagate and flourish in wood- 
sheds, in dust heaps and in cracks in floors. 
Clean out such places and douse freely with 
insect powder. Don’t let cats or dogs in 
the house. If the fleas get on you, stand 
on a woolen blanket and shake and get 
them off; they can not jump from the wool 
and canbe caught. 


Every farmer should grow his own sup- 
ply of nitrogen—in the form of nitrogenous 
plants such as clover, alfalfa, field peas, 
soy-beans, cow-peas, etc. The last two may 


ON THE FOURTH: FIRST 

GOAT: “I DON’T FEKL 

QUITE COMFORTABLE." 

r 2 SECOND GOAT: * WHY 
not?" FIRST GOAT: 

“* YOU SEK, LATE A BUNCH 


or FIRECRACKERS, AND 
JUST NOW I SWALLOWED & PIECE OF 8LOW MaTEeH!” 
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be sown even now, if you get at it quickly. 

Sewing is usually done in dritls about thirty 
inches ¢ apart, using one-half bushel of seed 
per acre. Cultivate the svil a few times, 
until the vines cover the ground. Goud for 
silage, forage or hay. Consult Farmers’ 
Bulletins Nos. 58 and 318, copies of which 
may be had by addressing Secretary, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





OBSERVING THE SABBATH 


The average dweller in urban sections 
has a very faint conception of the duties of 
the average farmer as regards the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day. Many city peo- 
ple are prone to apply the same rules con- 
cerning church-going which they themselves 
observe, to the life of tne man and woman 
who have to make it one of their first 
duues to look after the stock on the Sab- 
bath day as well as on the six days of the 
week in which we are told the Lord made 
the heavens and the earth. 

The fact is that the average citv man is 
not in a position properly to criticise the 
rest-day plans of the farmer, for he often 
knows nothing of the work involved and 
what it means to get ready for church, par- 
ticularly on: those farms of any magnitude 
in point of acreage and help. If a man 
has abundance of assistance, the argument 
is that he should go to Sunday-school, take 
a class and teach it, then remain for church 
service and be in his place again at night. 
‘That is a fine programme and undoubtedly 
would be welcome to the farmer; for the 
farmer (speaking of the average man) is a 
religious man. He is near to nature's heart ; 
and, through nature, worships the Almighty. 
But the question of help is one of the most 
stubborn facts the farmer has to meet, so 
that the more men there are around a place, 
the more watching is required to see that 
the work is done. 

It is, therefore, impracticable to say that 
the owner of a farm must follow the same 
lines of Sabbath observance as the man 
who works on stipulated salary, has his 
leisure after his day’s work is done, and on 





383 
the Sabbath cin plan to suit himself and 
his religious tendencies. 

It’s like telling a man how to run his 
business, about which nothing is known by 
the other fellow. 2. W. H. 
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STAY, BY YOUR JOB 
For the Hired Man 

Are you a hired man? This is for you. 

When you make a bargain for the sea- 
son, stay by your job to the end. It spoils 
the plans of your employer for the whole 
season to have you throw up your bargain 
and leave right when things tug hardest. 

It may be there are some things that are 
not quite so pleasant as you would like to 
have them. It will be so, everywhere. 
Employers get tired sometimes when the 
work presses hard. You know how that 
is yourself. They say things that do cut 
pretty close, Never mind, — those who 
speak harshly in the evening are sorry 
enough for it in the morning. 

And then, think that it may be you who 
are partly to blame for being scolded. 
Some hired men are. I have been a hired 
man myself and I know all about it. If we 
would always hold still when things get to 
working a bit wrong, and keep cheery, 
things would all come right after a bit. 

If you hear of some place where you can 
get more wages, don’t let that cause you 
to break your word. Stand true to your 
bargain. Think how it would be if you 
were hiring men. That is a good way to 
test yourself. What would seem to be 
right, then ? 

If other hands quit, stay by your job. If 
ever there was a time to be true it is when 
everybody else is letting go. It is easy to 
do the right thing if your heart is right. 
See to that. 

Does your employer say to you: ‘‘ I wish 
you would not use bad words around the 

ys and girls. They never miss hearing, 
and they remember’’? Take it kindly and 
stay by your job! You will be the better 
man for it, and every one will love you 
the better. 

Stay by your job faithfully. E. L. V. 








ELTING—PULLEYS—HANGERS and Mill Equip- 


ment. Seccnd-hand, but in good condition. Prices 
away down. # Endless Thresher its and Remnants 
Rubber Hose, Atlantic Supply Co., Wilmington, Del. 





FRESH - PAINT BOOK FREE 
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DEDERICK’S | 


Hay Presses 


Always reliable. Wonderfully durable. 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 





neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited wer, Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 


entire line. — Send for it before you buy. 
P. &. DEDERICK’S SONS, 53 Tivoll St., Albany, fi. Y. 
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Free Cataleg. 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., Bex 0-112, SRERLOCH, M. J, 
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HOW TO DRESS 

Hints for Home Dressmakers 

ROCHETED lace is imported in large 

quantities, not only from Ireland, but 

from Turkey, Egypt and India, and 
while the makers are poorly paid, the price 
to the consumer is high because of the 
tariff, which is sixty per cent. on laces. 
With time and eyesight to spare, very pretty 
trimmings may be made at home at very 
small cost. The _ illustra- 
tions show two useful in- 
sertions in filet style. 
These are easily copied 
and can be used tor bead- 
ing, or the patterns en- 
larged upon and used for 
insertions. Filet patterns 
are the easiest of all to 
make as the stitches are 
simply the chain and dou- 
ble-crochet. Any geomet- 
rical pattern can be copied, 
and edgings to match can 
always be made by add- 
ing and narrowing along 
one side to make points, a 
finish of single crochet stitches worked 
along this edge, gives it character and 
strength, 

Wider patterns in filet lace may be used 
either in insertions or edgings on towels of 
linen bird’s-eye or huck, the narrow width 
being used for guest-roum towels. These 
latter are very popular as gifts both to 
present and prospective housewives. The 
a shown have both been used upon 

andsome lingerie 
blouses in combina- 
tion with tucks and 
embroidery, and the 
woman of taste will 
find many uses for 
such durable and in- 
expensive trimmings. 

The rabat is easily 
copied, consisting of 
three strips of inser- 
tion, in Irish pattern, 
finished along the 
edges with a simple 
little scallop. Any 
dainty pattern will do 
for this. The cro- 
cheted balls on the 
corners are expen- 
sive if bought separately, but if one asks 
or writes for Irish crocheted ball fringe, 
which comes for about sixty-five or seventy 
cents per yard, one need only buy enough 
of this to contain the required number of 
balls. Three-sixteenths of a yard was pur- 
chased for the one shown here. 

Oue of the annoyances connected with 
wash blouses is the boning of the collar. 
Under the process of washing and ironing 
the bones break or twist and warp. To rip 
them off con- 
sumes time, and 
the waist is sel- 
dom ready to 
wear. An easy 
way out of the 
difficulty is to 
use what is call- 
ed Dutch linen 
tape, which is 
very flat, and 
should be a tri- 
fle over a quar- 
ter of an inch 
wide. Measure 
the height of the 
collar, and al- 
low three-quar- 
ters of an inch 
at each end of 
the tape to turn 
in. Thus if your 
collar is two inches wide, cut the tape in 
three and a_ half-inch pieces. Now turn 
down quarter of an inch at each end, turn 
this down again a half inch. You have now 
reduced it to two inches. Baste these strips 
on a piece of paper and machine stitch 
along the edges. Tear off the paper and 

















the cases are ready to sew on to the col- 
lar. The satisfaction of being able to slip 
the bones in and out, when necessary, is 
worth more than the trouble of making. 

A seven-gored skirt is a desirable model 
for small or medium figures, as it cuts to 

ood advantage and is easily fitted. Larger 

gures look best in skirts having more 
— and strange as it may seem, the 
arger the number of gores the less mate- 
rial is required. Pattern No. 5028 shows 
the seven-gored skirt with the deep fold of 
trimming material now so popular. The 
skirt can be cut all in one, if desired, and 
the fold added or not, this style being 
very helpful in remodeling or using short 
lengths. Plain and 
plaid, or striped 
goods, may be thus 
combined, and silk 
skirts sometimes 
show this ‘‘ applied 
hem,’’ as it is often 
called, made of 
cloth. This is espe- 
cially so when the 
cloth coat has col- 
lar and cuff facings 
of the silk, but such 
a suit requires care- 
ful handling and 
combination of col- 
ors to look well. 
5028. ge ae en We have a similar 

7 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, Hattern for misses, 

me. 34 inches waist meas- P hich will be found 

most useful in the 
periodical lengthening, which goes to keep 
the growing girl properly clothed. 

To make the skirt in the medium size 
will require four and one-eighth yards of 
thirty-six-inch material, or three and three- 
eighths yards of forty-four-inch, with two 
yards of twenty-seven-inch goods for fold. 

The pattern can be obtained by sending 
ten cents to the office of the FARM JOURNAL. 

Send a two-cent stamp for large Fashion 
Sheet containing the latest stylesfor women, 
misses and children. 





On this page are advertisements of mushrooms, post 
cards, electric goods, cutlery, hats, calicoes, Sapolio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 

















ATENT YOUR IDEAS. They may bring you 
wealth. 1 page Patent Book Free. 
itzgerald & Co., Dept. 6, Washington, D. O. Est. 1880. 


MONEY IN MUSHROOMS 









- Easily grown in cellars. eog te! Mrensong 
E boxes, ete. Big Market. Men and Women, 
‘write for big illus. free booklet and learn how. 
Mat. Spawn & Mushroom Ce., Dept. 15, Hyde Park, Mass. 





12 POST GARDS GIVEN AWA 


We will send 12 ever saw if you 
will cut this advertisement out and send it to us with 4c. to pay 
psmege and mailing and say sate, will show them to 6 of your 

D- 75 , New Ideas Card Co., 2338, 5th &t., Phila., Pa. 








ELECTRIC cute trecrnic Wonks, "Cloveland. Oblo. 


100% PROFIT TO AGENTS 


We Will Start You in the 

GREAT CUTLERY BUSINESS 

At home or traveling. There’s an 

unlimited field. The profite are im- 
ones. Outiis free to —— Over 
1200 articles. 2E-our 32-page paper 
THE THOMAS AGENT—keeps you ne 

ed on latest money-making plans, inventions, etc. 


f are making 
from $125 to $300 per month. WRITE QUICK and get 
started in the big paying CUTLERY BUSINESS. 

THE THOMAS MFG. 00, 3749 Wayne Street, Dayton, Obie 








The Broncho Buster Hat. 


Direct from the land of the Cowboy. Suitable 
for all weathers, manufactured and sold by us 
exclusively, direct to the consumer. i 
tion—Fine quality felt, light tan color, with 
richly Mexican carved leather band; ‘never flop” 
rim, made in two dimensions; brim 3 inches, 
crown 42 inches; brim 342 inches, crown 5 inches, 
A regular $5.00 hat, sent express prepaid, $8.00. 
State size. Moner refunded if not as represented. 
HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. “Hi,” Houston, Texas. 





Fadeless Brown 


Think of the satisfac- 
tion of having a brown 
cotton dress that will 
not fade! 
Simpson-Eddystone 

Fast Hazel Brown 

Prints 

are the fastest and 
most beautiful shade 
of brown printed on the 
highest quality of cloth, 
The designs are new, 
artistic, and stylish; 
and the fast color grows 
brighter with washing. 

If your dealer hasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone Prints write 


us his name. We'll help 
him supply you, 


The Eddystone Mig.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Se. 


~ 








YOUR STOREKEEPER 


is behind the age 


if he doesn’t keep SAPOLIO in stock. No city store is 
without it. The great grocers of the country handle no 
other scouring soap because the best housekeepers will 
not use cheap imitations which are liable to do damage 
far greater than the little saving in cost. 
keeper does not keep SAPOLIO tell him to wake up, _ If 
he offers you something else when you ask for SAPOLIC 
tell him to be wise and deal in genuine goods. 


It pays to have the best. 


If your store- 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 








Let a man be of good cheer about his 
soul, who, having cast away the pleasures 
and ornaments of the body as alien to him 
and working harm rather than good, has 
sought after the pleasures of knowledge, 
and has arrayed the soul not in some for- 
eign attire, but in her own proper jewels,— 
temperance and justice and courage and 
nobility and truth. PLATO. 
Sing a song of childhood, life’s a light that 

beams ; in the dale and wild wood, life’s 

all love and dreams. 

Sing a song of childhood, happiness sublime ; 
little of it understood, life's all summer- 
time. 

Sing a song of childhood, whirl the time 
away ; always in the best of mood, life’s 
a dream to-day. 

Sing a song of childhood, sing the time away; 

‘every moment is so good, time has come 
to stay. ALLEN PAYNE. 








A soiled hand is quickly cleaned with a 
little soap, but a soiled mind is not so 
easily purified. Be careful to keep the 
mind unsoiled. 





A star in the pale sky shimmers, 
High up o’er the purple west; 

A light from the window glimmers, 
And a bird sails home to its nest. 





THE SCARCITY OF HELP ON 
THE FARM 
BY RUTH BROWN 

ESS land is being cultivated in many 
of the older sections than there was 
years ago, and for a good reason—the 
farmer and his wife can not get help to do 
the work. Riding along a country road one 
Sunday in summer, I saw a farmer gazing 





disconsolately at his field of ripened wheat - 


and his corn-field that badly needed culti- 
vating, and he said: ‘‘I don’t know how 
the wheat is to be harvested ; I have only 
been able to secure one man, and he went 
into town Saturday night to a moving picture 
show and has not returned, though he 
promised to be here early this morning to 
do the milking. I have nobody to help me 
and neither has my wife.” 

There is the trouble,—wages are higher 
and help rer,—when they can get it at 
all. Of the hundreds of thousands of im- 
migrants who land on our shores, not one 
in a thousand goes to live on a farm, or 
would be worth anything if he did. Instead, 
they crowd into the cities, swarm into the 
tenements and sweatshops, and the benevo- 
lent societies and consumers’ leagues pity 
them and try to better their condition,— 
which is a proper and necessary thing ; but 
quite such bad conditions as they describe 
need not exist if, for instance, some of the 
young girls who are said to yield to temp- 
tation ause they are underpaid and 
crowded into tenements were encouraged 
to go out on a farm where they would have 
a healthy, normal life, with pure air, plenty 
of wholesome food, and where they would 

robably be treated as members of the 

amily and grow into useful, respectable 
members of the community. Their help 
would enable the farmer’s wife not only to 
enjoy life a little on her own account, but to 
raise more poultry so that chickens and eg; 
might be more plentiful for the dwellers in 
towns. For what housekeeper with all the 
other work she has to do indoors can find 
time or strength to give the care that is neces- 
Sary to the successful raising of i 
not begrudge the farmer the present 
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good prices. He has waited long for them. 
Think of the toil he goes through to pro- 
duce the few things he has tosell; not to 
mention his struggles and expenses with 
San Jose scale and potato-bugs and cut- 
worms and cabbage-worms and caterpillars. 

One farmer said to me: ‘‘ Look at these 
beets, for instance. I bought the seed, fer- 
tilized, plowed, harrowed and hoed the soil, 
planted them, thinned them out, hoed them, 
dug and washed them and now bring them 
to market and sell them for three cents a 
bunch,”’ 

The question of food for our people is a 
serious one, and it is well that Congress is 
going to investigate the causes of its 
scarcity, and I think it will be found that 
much of it is due to the lack of efficient, 
honest, reliable labor or ‘‘help’’ for the 
farmer and his wife, which makes life on 
the farm such a burden. If those benevo- 
lently inclined would turn more attention 
to trying to thin out the population of the 
city by inducing some of the people to go 
to the country, it would be a benefit all 
around, 





A SUMMER THOUGHT 
BY CARRIE EASTMAN MEDBERY 


Ah, me! How quickly one June’s yellow roses 
Follow the last ! 

The years fly swifter than wild youth supposes 
Into the past. 


Time’s wings grow nimble as his beard grows 
grayer, ; 
And the sands run 
The faster, as the sickle of the Slayer 
Fells, one by one, 


The friends who kept my childish feet from 
straying 
In hurtful ways, 
And those whose glad hearts went with mine 
a-mayin 
In life’s spring days. 


Since first I watched the yellow roses blooming 
At summer’s birth, 

How eagerly each year I’ve hailed their coming 
To deck the earth ! 


But now, when every summer brings its 
treasures 
With songs of joy, 
I find there’s less of gold in all life’s pleasures, 
And more alloy. 


Yet patience, Lord, for little things that worry, 
Give Thou to me! 

And for the weak, who stumble in their hurry, 
Blest charity ! 


Number my days, each by some act of kind- 
ness, 
Some duty done ; 
That when all stand where Justice, in her 
blindness, 
Weighs well each one, 


There may be set against the wasted talents 
And pearls cast down, 
Some gem worn bright, that, having turned 
the balance, 
May deck a crown. 


THE STAFF ON WHICH WE LEAN 
BY MRS. A, H. MILLER 


Some years ago I discovered that flour 
must be dry to make good bread. WhenI 
first began making bread I thought the 
fresher flour was the better it would be, 
and once I bought some wheat and had it 
taken to a mill and ground. I supposed I 
was getting the exact flour from that exact 
wheat, but of course that never isso. But 
the flour was fresh and consequently made 
indifferent bread. Now, many may have 
discovered that dry flour is desirable with- 
out really knowing why it is so. The 
principle is on the same plan as that of pop- 
corn, It must be dried to a certain degree 
of dryness before it will pop properly. If 
not dry enough part of it will pop, and the 
nearer right it is the more it will pop and 
the bigger the popped kernels will be. 
There you have the dry flour theory in a 
kernel of pop-corn, 

The dry flour feels almost granular and 
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mealy. It will make good bread, almost 
in spite of any one who follows anythin 
like the principles of bread-making. And 
when the bread is put into the oven and 
subjected to the proper degree of heat, 
each grain of flour will pop, like a grain of 
pop-corn, into a puffy white substance, and 
a most delectable bread ensues. If flour is 
damp the process of bread-making is often 
very flattering until the very last thing, 
then, instead of popping up high and light 
in the oven, it sags down and salves ou 
and. no amount of good yeast, or g 
care, or good cooks, can make the same 
sort of bread out of that sort of flour that 
can be made out of good, dry flour. I have 
often felt a good deal of commiseration for 
young cooks just starting out, and many 
times their failures are caused by poor 
materials and not from their lack of care. 
The dryer flour is, the better bread it makes. 


ABOUT MOSQUITOES 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


Scientists have recently discovered that 

mosquitoes are probably the chief carriers 
of malaria in a community. They also 
make the somewhat startling announcement 
that any inland town or city may absolutely 
do away with the mosquito nuisance at 
small cost. 
* All pools that can be should be drained, 
and any water that is clean enough for fish 
should be stocked, instead of fishing the 
pond barren. One fish will take at a meal 
200 or 300 wigglers.: An aquarium well 
stocked with trout will work wonders in an 
infested community. 

Another means of getting rid of these 
pests is to pour a thin film of kerosene oil 
on the surface of the water. These trouble- 
some insects gather in spring from barn 
cellars, and lay their eggs in stagnant 

ools of water. They complete their growth 
in from seven to ten days, and during that 
time are capable of laying from 200 to 400 
eggs apiece. 

The oil should be poured over these 
breeding places in the proportion of an 
ounce of oil to fifteen square feet of water, 
one or two minutes being sufficient to kill 
every aoe mosquito, and to smother 
the myriads of wigglers that have not yet 
developed wings. 

By way of experiment last season, an 
eminent naturalist used four or five gallons 
on a huge swamp which had for years been 
an unmitigated nuisance, sending forth 
armies of these nocturnal tormentors every 
year, The result was eminently satisfactory. 
and mosquitoes were at a premium there all 
summer. 





CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

The sweetness of each pleasure 

Rose to its fullest measure 
With mother near to share it: 

And pain or trouble present 

Was soothed, till it seemed pleasant, 
When she would help us bear it. 


It is wonderfully easy to throw the dish- 
water and other house slops right out of 
the back door. Open the door, give the 
dishpan a hoist, and away the contents go! 
Where do they go? We know. For a while 
out on the ground; but by-and-by the 
ground grows soft, rain comes and carries 
with it the water you threw away. Some of 
it may find its way back to the well and 
poison what ought to be the source of your 
strength. Don’t do it, Have a pail or a 
can handy and see that it is taken away to 
the manure heap or out on the farm and 
emptied often. Keeping well is better than 
getting well. 

There are some rights which belong to 
the child as well as to the adult. There are 
few people who know how to treat a child. 
The laws of conduct which obtain in the 
adult world are constantly ignored when 
the child’s world is entered. This might 
be a gain, provided a code of rules pops 
cable to children was followed instead; but 
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such, alas, is not the case! When a person 
makes a promise to another adult, he ex- 
pects to fulfil it; but often the same person 
will make a dozen promises to a child and 
never again give these promises a thought. 
* This is the more deplorable, since children 
naturally put so much confidence in those 
of maturer years. ALice May DovG as. 


A writer in Root’s excellent Gleanings 
in. Bee Culture, telis how to prepare hi me- 
grown wheat fer breakfast food. She says: 

‘We take two bushels of wheat in the fall, 
when it is first thrashed, and take it to the 
grist-mill and have it run through the smut- 
ter, so it is cleaned the same as they clean 
it before they grind it for flour. Then when 
we prepare it we take four or five quaris, 
or as much as we wish to grind at once, 
and wash it in two or three waters, and 

‘then put it in deep tins. Have the wheat 
about two inches deep in the tims, and put 
into a warm (not too hot) oven and let it 
dry. Heating it when it is wet cooks it and 
roasts it just enough to give it a good fla- 
vor ; then we grind it in a hand mill and 
cook it in a double boiler the same as you 
would cook oat-meal. It is better than an 
food you can buy, besides being so muc 
cheaper. I have tried to get my neighbors 
to use it. They all like it better than any- 
thing else of the kind. Some have used it 
for a while, but do not follow it up, be- 
cause it is so much easier to buy something 
already prepared.’’ 

[ This is one way to save living expense 
on the farm. It is quite too common for 
farmers and their wives to buy things that 
they can readily produce at much less cost. 
—EDpITOoR. } 





HOMELY WRINKLES 
Any cloud you can lift from hearts of care, 
Any kind word needed ?—try to be there. 


Be careful what you write in a letter. 


If the thickening for gravy is stirred with 
a fork it will not be lumpy, but as smooth 
as cream. 


If you want to do things properly wash 
your beets, turnips and potatoes with a 
good scrubbing-brush. 


Grass stains can be removed by soaking 
the goods in sweet milk, though they may 
have to be left in till the milk sours. 


When the bread will not rise, and the 
yeast seems to have lost its strength, add 
a little ginger and notice the effect. _P. 


When starching fringed cloths fold them 
in four and dip only the middle in the 
starch, then shake and beat the fringe 
before ironing. 


If your cellar is very dark, whiten the 
bottom step. You will then be able to see 
you reach the bottom and may thus 

avoid a bad fall. 


Blue cotton dresses are apt to fade in the 
washing ; but the color can be deepened 
and freshened by rinsing them in water 
with plenty of bluing in it. 

**It sounds odd,’’ said the busy house- 
keeper, ‘‘to hear of any one looking for 
work. It’s all I can do to keep down the 
work that’s looking for me.’’ 


Lots of times when the babies cry all 
they want is a good drink of water. You 
know how it is yourself. Water is as good 
for babies as it is for any one in the world. 


Don’t let Fae doubts trouble you too 
much ; and don’t feel that scant got to 
resolve them all,” Often the best thing that 
you can do with your doubts is to hang 
them up to dry. 


In essen yr pe next time, put a heapin 
ta of sugar in the water in whic 
you soak the yeast. You will be surprised 


MOTHER ALLIGATOR: “YOU 
MUST LIFT UP YOUR TAIL 
WHEN YOU WALK; YOU 
ARE SORATOHING UP THE 
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at the promptitude with which it foams up, 
and it will hasten, your bread considerably. 
Do not add the salt until you mold it, as 
salt retards the rising of bread, while sugar 
hastens it. 


“* How’s your wheat?’ ‘‘ First rate.’’ 
‘** Pigs doin’ well?’’ ‘ Fine.’’ ‘ ‘That sick 
colt come ’round all 1ight?’’  ‘‘ Yes, in- 
deed.”” ‘Glad to hear things gettin’ on so 
well. How’s your wife?”’ 





HOW TO DO THINGS 
Life is an arrow—therefore you must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow— 
Then draw it to the head, and let it ga! 


Clean black silk with cold coffee, ironing 
on the wrong side. Velvet is best renovated 
by dampening and passing over the face of 
a warm iron. 


The minute you break a needle when sew- 
ing, put the broken pieces into the stove 
or somewhere so that they will never get 
into any one’s flesh. Broken needles on 
the floor are dangerous things. 


It has been proved that milk will imme- 
diately and effectually extinguish the flames 
from gasoline or any form. of petroleum, 
since it forms an emulsion with the oil, 
whereas water only spreads it. 


To boil a cracked egg, wrap it firmly in 
a piece*of waxed paper and securely twist 
the paper at both ends. By this method 
the egg will boil as good as anv, and none 
of the inside will come through the shell, 


After boiling vegetables, fill the kettle 
with water and let it stand until after din- 
ner. Then the particles which stuck on the 
sides will not stick any more,—they will all 
be soaked off. This saves time and work, 


When putting up fruits this summer, ar- 
range them on the shelves bv seasons ; 
pineapples first, then strawberries, cherries, 
etc. You can then go directly to the shelf 
and take just what you want with very 
little difficulty. 


Perfume your bed linen and other house- 
hold things with the common flowers that 
grow on your own farm. They beat all the 
store perfume that was ever made. Think 
of good old pennyrovyal, for instance ! What 
is sweeter than that? 


When canning fruit I save all of my fruit 
juices for pudding sauces. I sweeten a 
cupful of juice with a half cupful of sugar 
and thicken with cornstarch. Then boil 
until it is clear. This is delicious over rice 
or cornstarch molds, or bread pudding. P. 


Our Folks may have the postal card 
craze. Those who can get birch bark and 
have even a small knowledge of drawing 
can make very pretty ones by sketching 
scenes of their own neighborhood on them. 
Indian heads, or any woodland scene, is 
suitable for these unique souvenirs. A. P. 


It is difficult to iron between the buttons 
on a shirtwaist without breaking them loose, 
or leaving a puckered edge. A good plan 
is to have a very thick, narrow pad of flan- 
nel or Canton flannel to slip under the right 
side for the buttons to sink into while you 
iron the wrong side, then run the iron once 
along the outside edge on the right side. 


Cherries prepared thus furnish a fair sub- 
stitute for olives: Pull when just hat 
ripe, keeping the stem on... Clip off half 
the stem, then put in jars with a tablespoon- 
ful of salt to a quart of fruit. “Mix equal 

rts. of cold ‘rain-water and vinegar.and 


“fill the jar to overflowing ; then seal. Keep 
in.a cool, dark place. 


ey will be ready 


for usé in a few weeks. 
To a neatly whittled pine handle tack a 
piece of leather trimmed to an oblong 
pe about two and one-half inches wide 
by tour inches long. Then you have an 
instrument that will spat death to every 


‘fly. I have seen a piece of screen advo- 


cated for this purpose ; leather is far supe- 
rior. You don’t have to bind the edges, 
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it will not scratch furniture as screen does, 
and it yields more readily. Simply spat the 
fly a quick lick and it will drop but not 
mash it. But if the men will sprinkle that 
heap of horse manure with coal-oil once in 
ten days, there will be fewer flies. 


Uncooked cherries are excellent. Seed 
and stem sour or pie cherries, cover them 
with vinegar and let them stand for twentv- 
four or even forty-eight hours. Thoroughly 
drain from the vinegar, weigh, and allow a 
pound of sugar to each pound of cherries. 
Thoroughly mix and put in air-tight jars, 
uncooked. ‘Their flavor is fine. By soak- 
ing another lot of cherries in the vinegar 
drained from the first, an excellent drink 
can be made. Let them lie in the vinegar 
two or three days, squeeze out the juice, 
add a pound of sugar to a pint of the juice, 
boil and skim, then seal in small bottles, 
This is a most acceptable drink on a hot 
day. RuTH BROWN. 





NUTS AND RAISINS 


Give words, kind words, to those who err; } 


Remorse doth need a comforter. 

Though in temptation’s wiles they fall, 
Condemn not—we are sinners all, 

With the sweet charity of speech, 

Give words'that heal, aud words that teach. 


When things press the hardest sing your 
cheeriest song. 


Being a nobody is easy in the time of it, 
but it never pays very well.. Hard work is 
what costs and amounts to most. 


After meals keep all table crumbs, add a 
little raw cereal of any kind, and feed your 
other family—your bird family. My lawn 
is always their home in consequence. F. 


If your hot water bottle has a small punc- 
ture, do not throw it away. I prolonged 
the life of mine a long time by sticking a 
piece of court-plaster over the puncture. 
Have the spot quite dry and cut the court- 
plaster large enough to allow a margin. P. 


If anybody gets hurt about the farm, don’t 
get so nervous that you can not do any- 
thing. Just hold yourself steady and speak 
encouraging words. Think clearly, care- 
fully and as quickly as you can, and you 
will do a great deal better than you could 
if you were all trembling and half scared to 
death. The Biggle Health Book will help 
you out of many scrapes. 











“WINGED SONGSTERS 


Dear Epitor: We have a large va- 
riety of winged songsters on our place, a 
kind, too, which any one loving their 
music can raise at practically no trouble, 
except the trouble of keeping and feeding 
them. We breed them in a small area 
near the kitchen door, and they speedily at- 
tain maturity, when they reward us by sing- 
ing lustily even during the otherwise silent 
hours of night. The hatcherv is a barrel- 
well, just under the eaves of the ell. We 
keep it there so as to save the rain-water, 
which in turn thus saves us a few steps a 
day whenever we want to sprinkle the one 
flower bed we possess. Of course we don’t 
use it every day, and so it stands undis- 
turbed most «f the time. We have never 
set any eggs there, and I am not naturalist 
enough to be able to explain how they get 
there ; but I can testify hy reason of many 
years’ experience that in some mysterious 
manner they ‘‘arrive’’—and every few days 
a fresh brood hatches. They—the sing- 
ers—grow rapidly, and are so tame that we 
have to resort to window-screens to keep 
them from entering the house; even so, they 
do get in occasionally, and in now soft, now 
high and shrill tones, sing throughout the 
night. They also find their own food, or 
rather help themselves to it, and I assure 

ou we have never appeared any poorer 
owever much food they have taken, 
will advise any person who loves the song- 
ster Mosquito to use the barrel-well as a 
hatchery. SUZANNE SHORTSIGHT. 
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BY AUNT HARRIET 








Y eer 
[Aunt Jlarriet wishes lo give advice, suggestions 
aud sympathy to ail Our Folks wuo are in aonet or 
tn trouble, ort her correspondenis ‘have become so 
numerous that it is impossible to answer ail the 
betters in this column, To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-ceut stamp, for only suck 
answers as will benefit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Llarriet, care of Farm Journa,, Piiladelphia, Pa.) 


ITH the nation’s birthday near at 

hand, I am reminded of two inci- 

dents occurring last year,—one in 
celebrating the *‘Glorious Fourth,’ the 
other in ushering in the New Year. A boy 
of great promise, the hope of a well-mean- 
ing but: unsuccesstul father and a loving 
and weary mother, was given a toy cannon 
with which to ‘“‘celebrate.’’ The mother 
demurred, but the father insisted that the 
boy was careful, thoroughly understood the 
use of the toy, and must be allowed some 
rights as a young American. 

The cannon was loaded again and again, 
and the noise it made gave the boys (I 
presume) the feeling of patriotism which 
we are supposed to feel at such times, until 
there came an explosion! The toy had 
become overheated, and in spite of proper 
loading had gone off prematurely. The 
‘‘careful’’ boy was the sufferer, his right 
hand was so injured that they feared for 








a while that amputation would be neces- | 


sary. Happily, he was spared this trial, 
but his injuries are such that his chosen 
profession, that of an architect, is now im- 
possible for him, and his maimed hand 
will control his future. 

In another city, a young married raan set 
off a small cannon while the old year died 
and the new one came in. This toy also 
exploded, with the loss of a thumb and 
three fingers for the person ‘‘ celebrating.’”’ 
He is an average man, and had all gone 
well he could have provided fairly well for 
his family; but a calamity such as this was 
disastrous to such a man; he needed both 
‘hands for his work (we all do) and he and 
every one dependent upon him hias to pay 
the penalty. 

These are but two instances out of thou- 
sands that occur every year, Is it not time, 
‘then, that we should asa nation work for a 
pdane Fourth, and prevent this slaughter and 
the foolish waste of money? Is noise an 

vidence of patriotism, and do the people 
ho encourage it make the best citizens? 
hen the cost of living is so great that the 
hole country is discussing the problem, it 
ms poor economy to let so much of the 
oney go up in'smoke. Your boy can find 
ays in which to be noisy on other days, 
he will not be at a loss on this day; 
he must give vent to his feelings, and if 
gmoney must be spent, I think that a copy 
‘of Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘Man Without 
a Country”? would be better for the grow- 
ing boy than a toy cannon or firecrackers. 

Some localities have already voted for a 

sane celebration, and will combine for 
picnics, parades, historical tableaux, folk 
dances, orations, etc.; the children will be 
just as happy, and there will not be the 
ong list of deaths and casualties. What will 
lyou do toward helping along the reform 
which must come sooner or later? 


Many Correspondents : The price of the 
Pin Money League pamphlet is ten cents, 
and can be had bv sending this amount to 
the Pin Money League, Bloomfield, N. J. 
The: publisher hopes to bring out a more 
complete book in the autumn. 


‘‘Old Grad.”: A jolly way in which to 
distribute the favors which are to be sou- 
venirs of the reunion of your classmates, 
would, be by means of ‘‘a bargain table.’’ 
Ilave a long table piled with articles wrap- 
ped up and ‘lied. Let this be covered until 
the bargain hour strikes. Place the guests 
in the opposite part of the room, and as 
the salespeople lift the cover a ty pical rush 
is made and every one. secures a bargain 





souvenir which is marked ‘‘ not exchange- 
able.’’ The articles should be as humorous 
as possible. 


Finger-bowls : When fresh fruit is served, 
the finger-bow ls, half filled with tepid water, 
are placed upon fruit plates, with a small 
doiley underneath, if you choose. This is 
placed in front of each person, the bowl 
and doiley are lifted from the plate and 
placed a little to the left, the plate is then 
used for the fruit. The tips of tle fingers 
only are dipped in the bowl, then wiped 
upon the napkin. Glass bowls are pretty, 
but perishable ; the oriental bowls of ham- 
mered brass will last a lifetime and look 
very pretty upon the table. They can be pur- 
chased for as low as thirty-five cents each, 





On this page are advertiseménts of Postum, agents 
wanted, schools, light, fly killer, talking and sewing 
machines. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wien you writetoan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 

50, as » Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
Medicine Not Needed in This Case. 


It is hard to convince some people that 
coffee does them an injury! They lay 
their bad feelings to almost every cause 
but the true and unsuspected one. 

But the doctor knows. His wide ex- 
perience has proven to him that, to some 
systems, coffee is an insidious poison that 
undermines the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of 
constipation, stomach and nervous troubles, 

‘*] have been a coffee drinker all my 
life. I am now 42 years old and when 
taken sick two years ago with nervous 
prostration, the doctor said that my ner- 
vous system was broken down and that I 
would have to give up coffee. 

‘IT got so weak and shaky I could not 
work, and reading your advertisement of 
Postum, I asked my grocer if he had any 
of it. He said, ‘ Yes,’ and that he used it 
in his family and it was all it claimed to be. 

** So I quit coffee and commenced to use 
Postum steadily and found in about two 
weeks’ time I could sleep soundly at night 
and get up in the morning feeling fresh. 
In about two months I began to gain flesh. 
I weighed only 146 pounds when I com- 
menced on Postum and now I weigh 167 
and feel better than I did at 20 years 
of age. 

‘*[ am working every day and sleep 
well at night. My two children were 
great coffee drinkers, but they have not 
drank any since Postum came into the 
house, and are far more healthy than 
they were before.’’ 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ found 
in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





AGENT 


My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces pure 


sweet coffee, needs no settler and 
never wears out. Saves coffee, money 
and health. Every wife buysat sight; 


new invention; 
Send 5c. 


for 50c. 
DR. LYONS, 434 Day St., Pekin, Mls, 


exclusive territory. 


size, postpaid. 








will s-nd you my %4-page boox, 
{435 ¥ ir 


"XUSTAMMER 


mysel 





te Stammerers,” 

It explains how I ently and per- 
manently cu 
my exp pleste and write for free 
book and advice 
BE NJ. N. BOGUE, 

1572 North Mlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Profit by 
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Second St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 








DAISY FLY KILLER Pictisdbiisaltie. 


Neat, clean, ornainem- 
tal, convenient, cheap, 
Lasts all season, 
Made of metai, cannot 


yg 2] spill or tip over, will not 





4 soil or injure anything. 
j + gee re 


effective, 

all dealers or sen# 
Prepaid for 20 cents. 

HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
N.Y. 





View 








home—every home 
—needs good mu- 
sic and fun to help 
make life worth liv- 
ing. The Victor sup- 
plies it as no other 


instrument can. 


Why not hear the Victor? Write us 
today and we'll send you complete eata- 
logues of the Victor and Victor Records 
and tell you the name of the nearest Victor 
dealer. He will gladly play the Victor for 
you, and sell you a Victor—$10 to $250—on 
easy terms if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Sth and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
pee eAS Montreal, Canadian Distsibutors 


best results, use only 
eedles on Victor Records 





LIGHT-RUNNING 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 24 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS ae 


Little deeds of kindness set the world aglow, 


Scatter them about you as you go. 
GRANT COLFAX TULLAR. 


When I hear a young man spoken of as a 
eat genius, the first question I ask about 
im is, always, Does he work? RUSKIN. 


Little Jack had an experience with one 
hornet, and seeing another buzzing at the 
window, said, ‘‘ Here’s another of those 
sharpshooter flies! Do let him out.” 


Edwin, aged four, owns a picture book 
in which a Buide locking cow is chasing a 
boy. He looked long at it, then closed 
the book and put it away. A few days later 
he got it out and looked again. Bringing 
his chubby fist down on the cow, he ex- 
claimed triumphantly, ‘‘ She ain’t caught 
him yet!” 

Study accuracy and ease in describing or 
relating anything you have seen and avoid 
useless details. You will first have to learn 
to observe closely. If you describe min- 
utely some familiar object, and then exam- 
ine it again, remembering what you said, 
you will probably find you made some 
grave mistakes. Such practise is far from 
wasted, for it trains eye and mind in accu- 
racy and in power of discrimination and 
description. 

















FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
To Learn and Recite at School 


MILDRED’S WAY 
Little Mildred met a rooster 
In a narrow path; 
Mr. Rooster ruffed his feathers, 
Looked at her in wrath. 


But when Mildred, smiling brightly, 
Begged he’d let her pass, 

Mr. Rooster stepped politely, 
Deep in dewy grass. 


Little Mildred thinks it always 
Pays to be polite; 
That is why her playmates like her; 
Isn’t Mildred right ? 
Wellington, O. May EvizaBETH WHITE. 





A DINNER OUT OF REACH 


There was a little Squirrel, and his home 
was in a tree; 
And there was a tawny Fox, and a wise 
old Fox was he: 
But, for all his cunning brains, 
And his watching and his pains, 
He could not catch that Squirrel, and a 
sorry soul was he. 
And the Squirrel mocked him gaily, and 
chattered in his glee, 
While the Fox ran round and round, and 
watched him hungrily. 
And the poor old Fox was sad, 
For no dinner had he had. 
But the Squirrel did not care, for a feast 
of nuts had he; 
And he stayed in perfect safety in the 
branches of the tree: 
And the old Fox went away 
Sad and dinnerless that day. 
; EmMA A, LENTE, 





A SPECIAL FARM FOR BOYS 
BY HOLLISTER SAGE 

The settlement for boys, or, as it is 
called, ‘‘ The Junior Social Settlement,’’ is 
an institution established in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, the most fasci- 
nating country in the world, by Rev. Oscar 
Haywood, D. D., of New York. It is for 
boys of the cities, principally of New York, 
who know nothing of the breadth, beauty 
and beneficence of 
of the settlement is twofold: First, to make 
the boys happy and free ; and, secondly, to 
permit them to be molded into good men 
and citizens—such as the surroundings they 
are accustomed to in city life, in its limited 
ores pire them small chance to become. 

Dr. Haywood describes the large planta- 





country life. The object . 
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tion which he has given for the work thus: 
‘*The farm is no Eden, or it would be no 
place fora boy. It begins on a hilltop and 
slopes away about two miles to a river. It 
is not all slope—it is gullies and brooks, 
rocky ridges, old fields, forests of pine, oak 
and hickory, wild land so poor a goat 
would starve on it, and land so fertile that 
a negro and a mule can reap from it a 
bountiful harvest after three months of 
scraping, called plowing. It abounds in 
rocks, clods and stumps, scenes of sacrifice 
and tears of romance, of love memories, 
broken promises and defeated plans, and 
a hundred years of unselfish toil; and in 
the heart of it, in a bower of pine, dog- 
wood and cedar, are a half-dozen mounds 
under which those who wrested this spot 
of blue from the wilderness now sleep. 
The horizon is wide, the sky lofty and 
the winter sharp with frosts ; the spring is 
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full of love songs and the autumn glorious 
with melancholy mystery. Is not this the 
place for a pay many of him, the brightest 
of him—all there is of him, human and 
divine, passion and sentiment, temptation 
and aspiration, mortal and immortal ?”’ 
The institution has for its object the giv- 
ing of poor boys, especially of New York, 
a practical education with the advantages 
of the ‘‘one-time plantation boy.” It is 
attracting the attention of the wealthy and 
philanthropic; and fortunate and happy 
will be those boys who are thus enabled to 
get out of the city and pass two or three 
years of their lives in this Elysium. It ought 
to be a great place for character building. 





THE BOYS 
SOMETHING DOING 


[Boys’ experiences and correspondence welcomed. 
Address, HOLLISTER SAGE, this office.) 


EAR EDITOR: Count me a life sub- 
scriber to the FARM JOURNAL. My 
father has bought me a farm of eight 

acres, with an orchard of 204 trees, ref 
I am hoping will do wonders. 
New Jersey. M. H. Van Horn. 
[yon must be the good son of a good 
father. Congratulations.—EbpiTor. ] 


Dear Epitror: The soil here is very 
fertile; corn, oats, barley and yt 
ogy the principal crops. We live just 
on the edge of the town and I (16) am in 
the truck and poultry business. In winter 
the boys of my school practise athletic 
sports, and I am especially fond of the 
res national game, baseball. We are 

aving a fine new schoolhouse built at a 
cost of $3,500. If any of Our Boys will 
send me post card views I will gladly 
answer them. 

Rock Valley, Ja. JAMES HAYDEN. 

[Look out, James! If just a few thou- 
sands. of the FARM JouRNAL ranks should 
write you cards you would have to be the 
busiest boy in lowa.—Epzrror. ] 


Dear Epiror: My mother is a widow 
and we are seven children. I am the oldest 
boy. We own a sixty-acre farm and by my 
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uncle’s help we get on well. I want to go 
to an agricultural college sometime. Are 
my plans too great ? 

Ohio. OLIVER LUGIBILL. 

[You make me glad to hear you say so 
proudly that you are the oldest boy, mean- 
ing that you are your mother’s right-hand 
man. You will make no mistake to stand 
by your mother always; and your plans 
for education are not too great. You will 
have your mother’s and uncle’s hearty 
approval, doubtless, as you have mine,— 
EpITor. ] 


DEAR EpiTor : My folks have taken the 
FARM JOURNAL twelve years, and I have 
read it since I was able to read. There 
isn’t a paper published that I like better, I 
have two horses that I could take $400 for 
any time. I got them as follows: When I 
was ten I earned $8 and bought a hog that 
I sold that fall for $20, and her pigs for $25 
more. I put that all in bank for a year. 
Then a cow grandfather gave me I traded 
for a colt. When fourteen I worked out 
and saved $35, and the next summer saved 
$45 and bought a mare that raises colts. 
She cost me $65 and now I wouldn’t sell 
her for $200. Last fall I took Prof. ie 
course in horsemanship. I advise any fel- 
low who loves horses to take it. I have 
lived on the farm all my life and shall never 
live anywhere else. I am going to be a 
veterinary surgeon; or, take a two-year 
course at some agricultural college and be- 
come a real estate agent. I like to care for 
any kind of live stock. I also own ten 
acres of fine land, worth $125 an acre. 

Lowa, ARTHUR E. VAN ARSDALE. 


[It is not difficult to guess, when readin 
between the lines, what occupation frien 
Arthur will ultimately follow.—Enprtor. ] 


Dear Epitor: Father has taken FARM 
JOURNAL six years and we could not pos- 
sibly get along without it. Together we 
raise pure-bred Plymouth Rock fowls, I 
like the farm and do not think it would 
be a good trade to exchange it, with its 
fresh air, for the city and smoke. Energy 
and enterprise conquer all things. Most 
of us would succeed if not troubled with 

reat ambitions. Some wise man has wittily 
aid down the following rules in answer to 
the call for the secret to success: ‘* Push,’’ 
said the button. ‘‘ Take pains,”’ said the 
window. ‘‘ Never be led,’’ said the pencil. 
**Keep cool,’”’ said the ice. ‘‘Be up to 
date,’’ said the calendar. ‘‘ Don’t lose your 
head,’’ said the barrel. Said the hammer, 
‘**Do a driving business.’’ ‘‘ Make light of 
everything,’’ said the fire. ‘‘ Make much of 
small things,’’ said the microscope. ‘‘Do 
nothing off-hand,’’ said the glove. ‘Give 
much time to reflection,’’ said the mirror. 
‘‘Be sharp,’’ said the knife. ‘*When you 
find a good thing, stick to it,’’ said the glue. 
‘*Strive to make a good impression,’’ said 
the seal. If we could all follow these 
rules we should make success out of any- 
thing we attempt. 


Tennessee. ROSWELL BLANTON. 


A WIDE-AWAKE FARM JOURNAL 
GIRL 


Dear Epitor: A letter from a Wayne 
county, O., girl may be of some interest to 
the FARM JOURNAL readers. To deprive 
our home circle of your yee and 
instructive little paper would be like the 
death of a dear friend,—so highly do we 
prize it. 

We live on a farm of 160 acres, We make 
dairying our strong point, besides our vital 
interest in all the other stock so necessary 
to successful farming. 

I have broken a calf to the use of bit and 
bridle. My sixteen-year-old sister rides a 
little driver bareback, and together we have 
some interesting tournaments. : 

Papa delivers long lectures to my sister 
and myself on the false allurements of the 
city, but we are both only too proud to 
claim the rustic title of ‘‘ farmer’s girls.”’ I 
attend the country school and am in the fifth 




























$ Bad little crackers! 
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rade,while my sister is a sophomore in the 
rrville High School. Yours for success, 
IpA R. FREDRICK. 


BRAIN BOTHERS 

I. Riddle::He loved her. She hated him, 
but, woman-like, she would have him, and she 
was the death of him. What was he? 

Oklahoma, SAM SORRELS, 

II. Charade: 

First is gray matter; second is troubles; 

Whole is more fun than blowing soap-bubbles. 





New York. DINAH. 

III. Beheadment: Behead “to train ’’ and 
leave “‘a small stream’’; behead that and 
leave ‘‘ diseased.”’ 

Michigan. SELLER. 

IV. Square: 1. A period of time. 2. A girl’s 
name. 8. Industrious insects. 4. Hasty. 

New Jersey. MAUDE. 

V. Numerical: 1 to 10 is a day we love to 
celebrate. 1 7-3 we should be on that 


dav. 10-2-8-9 is what many are on that day. 
Minnesota. Amy JEw. 


PRIZE OFFERS: Best list of answers, $1. 
Twenty-five cents each for the five next best 
lists. Ten cents each for the five next best 
lists. Send answers to “ Brain Bothers,’’ FARM 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 

I. (Word hunt.) 

Il. North pole. 

Ill. ge the changing months May stands con- 

fessed the sweetest, and in fairest colors dressed. 

IV. Comet 

‘We Scullion, bullion, cullion, talion, medallion. 
PRIZE WINNERS 

Best list . Edgar, Mies, $r. 
Golden to ura, N.J.; Lisbeth Ann, Pa. ; 
and Robert, ex twenty-five cents each. ' Post 
cards were sent to Bessie, illy Blue, Blanche, Edna, 
Erma, Edson, Elizabeth, Edgar, Helen, Ida H., Ida 
W., Ivah, ohn, Jonathan, a, Leonard, Leota, 
Marion, Minerva, Pearl, Reader, Ruth, Seller, So- 
phina and Thomas. 


Dinah, N. Y.; 


























Two small Fire-crackers, 
One July day, 

Made up their minds to 
Both run away. 

And 

1 Whom should they meet, 

But Mr. Match a-walking 


t Right up the street ! 


a 


oa) 


Th 


You can all imagine how 
The fire did fly! 
For you will remember ’twas 
The Fourth of July. 
AGNES M. CHOATE. 


aes 


CHILD LIFE IN THE ARCTIC 


It might seem dismal to us to live in the 
Arctic regions where they do not see the 
sun for six months and where it would seem 
to us always bitterly cold, but the Eskimos 
enjoy themselves in their way and would 
not want to exchange ean with us. They 
live very simply and cheaply for one thing, 
for their houses are built of blocks of snow 
and cost nothing but the labor of building 
them. The entrance to these snow huts is 
so low that they crawl in on hands and 
knees. The door is a big block of snow, 
and is used to keep out both the cold and 
the dogs. Sometimes one snow hut is built 
in front of the other to keep out cold, and 
in this the dogs are allowed to shelter them- 
selves from the biting wind. As men, 
women and children all dress alike, and 
wear the same clothes till they are worn 
out, they do not have to trouble themselves 
about fashions. Their suits are made of 
sealskin or of reindeer skin, dried and then 
scraped and evorked over until they are 
soft as velvet or kid. The sealskin ones 
are usually softened by being chewed day 
after day by t the Eskimo squaws, and the 
little girls, too, help to chew them and to 
make them up, for the children are early 








taught to be helpful. Their very playthings 
teach them their later work. The baby 3 is 
given the puppies of the sledge dogs to 
play with, the mother making toy harness 
and whip, so the boy and dogs are trained 
for driving and being driven almost uncon- 
sciously, The little girl makes her doll 
clothes like her own, sewing them with 
sinew of reindeer or seal, and keeping her 
sewing materials in pockets i in her fur leg- 
gings or the cuffs of her sleeves. 





On this page are advertisements of Grape- Nuts, bi- 
cycles, land, patents, firearms, kodaks, school and 
flavoring extract. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
A DETERMINED WOMAN 


Finally Found a Food that Cured Her 

















‘* When I first read of the remarkable 
effects of Grape-Nuts food, I determined 
to secure some,’”’ says a woman of Salis- 
bury, Mo. “At that time there was none 
kept in this town, but my husband ordered 
some from a Chicago traveler. 

‘*T had been greatly afflicted with sud- 
den attacks of cramps, nausea.and vom- 
iting. - Tried all sorts of remedies and 
physicians, but obtained only“temporary 
relief. As soon as I began to use the new 
food the cramps disappeared and have 
never returned 

‘* My old attacks of sick stomach were 
a little. slower to yield, but by continuing 
the food, that trouble has disappeared en- 
tirely. I am today perfectly well, can eat 
anything and everything I wish, without 
paying the penalty that I used to. We 
would not keep house without Grape-Nuts. 

‘* My husband was so delighted with the 
benefits I received that he has been recom- 
mending Grape-Nuts to his customers and 
has built up a very large trade on the food. 
He sells them by the case to many of the 
leading physicians of the county, who rec- 
ommend Grape-Nuts very generally. There 
is some satisfaction in using a really scien- 
tifically prepared food.’’ 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason,” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Make Your Bicycle 


. 

into a Motorcycle @ 
at small cost by attaching the new [NAY 
ERIE. This includes all parts so [PaeAL ( 
that anyone can make a strong |W Wy 
machine that will climb steep hills 
and run for %o. per mile. Send 
20. stamp for Attachment catalog J. 


Motorcycle Equipment Co., Hammondsport, N. Y. 


RANGER” BICYCLES 


potatos Nox + eel eommalarye toy! = ake. 
ae Hubs: a fe abt A Meet ce ahes 
ie ee eeentend ao 














=~ 











hes. Guaranteed 5 yrs 


D\FACTORY P Y PRICES oc 








| ESOTA has 1,000,000 ACRES opes 
MINN Homestead En , offers Cheap is 
arm Em Peay ones For full nformation, 





write 
STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, Dept. C, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
_ washington, D. 


PATENTS 82sec" 
Boys Who > Want 


A Gun 











For the best true story of 
what I did with a gun we offer 
$100, First Prize 
$50, Second Prize 
$25, Third Prize, and 
$5 each for 25 other Prizes 
It may be written by a , his big brother, 
Ferengi (Pega many Ge ie ee 


All stories must be received before August r5. 

Prizes will be awarded on or about September r. 

in ¢ Petal, they ne don 
e 

our ca re 


Richardson guns on are being used 
America, as ee ae with other roms Any father 
or son who shoots may win a 

Send for catalog and study it. it closely. Write 
your story at once, 


Address 307 Prize Dept. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Firearms Manufacturers Worcester, Mass. 











They work like Kodaks. 








The Book of the 


BROWNIES 


At your dealer’s or free from us 
by mail, explains in detail all about 
these little cameras and how they 
have made picture taking simple 
and inexpensive. 
lonting fl Cameras needa —e 

m cartri just like a 

Kodak — are efficient, durable and 

ical little instruments. Any- 

y can make good pictures with 

a Sréwale without previous experi- 
ence, 


The illustration shows the new No. 2A 
Folding Pocket Brownie, for 2% by 4% -pic- 
tures, price $7.00. A box-form Brownie for 

ictures same size costs only $3.00. 
ut first get the book or ask the gator to 
show you the line of Brownie Cameras from 
$1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


365 ~— St., Rochester, N. Y. 














Serer 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


“ Wish I had known of you 
MUSIC, Box 29, 225 Wilth Ane. 


averages about 2 Bing 5 a ie Established. 1898. T 
klet and free tuition offer sent free. A 
Row York City, Justruments supplied when needed. Cash or eggs 


our own Home for Piano, Or ees Violin, 
Gu tar rae Copnet, Sight Sin ndo- 
ue or Cello. ne lesson weekly. «bes or ja} 

anced pupils. Your only expense is for postage and 
ousands of pupils all over the aoo a — 3 
dress, SCHOOL OF 





MAPLEINE : 


A on that is used the same as lemon 
or vanilla. Py dissolving granulated sugar in 
water and adding Mapleine, a delicious syrup is 
made eae a syrup ren than maple. Mapleine 


ty Send 2c. stamp for sample 
cailea toa; Gaus ne 
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Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust 

And get out where the sky is blue— 

And say, now how does it seem to you? 
EUGENE FIeE.Lp. 


If there were more farmers in state leg- 
islatures there would be fewer political 
scandals. 


If you have assisted in the election of an 
unfit road supervisor, don’t find fault with 
the board, rather with yourself. 


Don’t ask for more music than you can 
pay for. When the last tune is played, the 
fiddler comes for his reckoning. 


Do not work too hard and do not eat too 
much. Hasty and immoderate eating pro- 
vides three-quarters of the doctor’s fees. 


Let us wait until we have mastered our 
own business before beginning to advise 
our neighbors how to manage their affairs. 


If vou want something good for rats, 
rinkle caustic potash over the floor where 
the visit and they will disappear. 
ermany. Geo. J, LENDNER. 


Good plan to have a few extras on hand 
when you begin haying. Some extra forks, 
pulleys, snaps, cockeves, and, above all, an 
extra stock of patience. You'll need it 
before haying is over. 

In the last few years the users of hickory 
have become very much alarmed over the 
decreasing supply. Each year about 330,- 
000,000 board feet are cut and used, valued 
at from $30 to $50 per thousand. 


Most land is ‘‘corned”’ to death. My 
land had been ‘‘ corned”’ for forty years. 
It required seven years of regeneration— 
clover, manure and crop rotation—to fit it 
for the supreme effort in food production. 


Do not get mad when vou fall over a 
harrow or a hoe ora rake that you have 
carelessly left where you last used it. As 
you hold your bruised and paining shank, 
quietly resolve that you will never be care- 
less again. 

When you waken up in the middle of the 
night and hear the barn door slamming in a 
storm and you are obliged to go out in the 
darkness and rain to secure it, you are 
doubtless sorry vou did not fasten it prop- 
erly before you went to bed. It is better to 
be forehanded than sorry. 


Oh, what is so fair as a field of corn 
That rustles the live-long day ! 

The blades of green in the early morn 
Seem to thrust and fence in play, 

Then curled half asleep in the noon-day sun 
They rest from the mimic fray ; 

They tassel and grow till the goal is won, 
And their gold is hidden away. 


If the farmer decides that he will himself 

tan end to his own isolation, and work 
in cooperation with his fellows for all the 
great objects of united interests common 
to the farmers of each farming neighbor- 
hood, then the beginning of great things 
will have arrived. ‘The cooperative spirit 
is the master -spirit-of this age, and the 
farmer has been the last to feel its influence 
and respond.—GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


If ever you are so unfortunate as to start 
sliding down’a steep roof with a fall from it 
in prospect, lie down and spread out. 
Stick out arms and Jegs 
at. their. widest. angle, 
making yourself 4s 


FATHER FENCE POST: “*WHAT 


BRACE UP!" 





like a “starfish, and the additional friction 


may act like a ‘brake and stop you till help 
can come. 


On page 332, in June Farm JOURNAL, a“ 


ysician recommends a mixture of oil and 
carbolic acid for keeping flies off stock. I 








muchas possible,. 


YOU, JOHN? COME, TRY.TO_ 





have a simple home-made remedy equally 
effective and less objectionabie. Make a 
solution. by boiling walnut leaves and stems 
in water. Dilute a portion of this solution, 
and with a rag or sponge dampen the coat 
of horse or cow. A daily application will 
keep flies and mosquitoes at a distance. 
Sprinkled or sprayed on carpets, floors and 
verandas, the diluted solution is equally 
effective in driving away these pests. 
Washington. J. S. Huns. 





On this page are advertisements of phatearsen de- 
veloping, schools, patents, agents, book, stoves, irons, 
pa ane musical instruments, motorcycles, shirts. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 








When you write toan advertiser teli him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair — notice on first. page. 


Wanted Buyers for nice. new ‘@-\b. Feather Beds at 
210. Tae Stokes FuRNITURE Co., Burling.on, N.C. 





T 2 BEGIN TO FIT A CHILD FOR SCHOOL. 
Send address to E. WHITNEY, Fiemin: ton, N. J. 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED, 6c. ; er roll, any 
ge. Prom pt attention given 
=. Prints 2% x 3% to 34x 4%, 8e3 425 to 

Sua x _ 4. MB. alt 1062 Third Ave., New York City. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING Jones Notts. bool 
= pad uly 2th. Term five weeks. Tuition :100. Nearly 
graduates. Address, 2860 Washington Bivd., Chicazo, Il. 


} a share risk of leation. 
fue pooxies. MI . STEV- 
850 Mth St., Wash- 

ant Ss. ©. Established 1364. 


. “eur: Oatfit Free.—netight, Biseult, Cue 
mut Outter, A Corer, and 8 
5 ortho te in one. Sells Joy ty Laree Cat sabes — 


RICHARDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 8, BATH. ¥.¥, 


Triumph Frait Jar Wrench 
Bis or ofits. Boliehed Whitened, Ise 
B. P’ Forbes, i Theta, Cleveland, 0. 


Why Suffer With Toothache ? 


DR. FELL’S MEDICATED COTTON gives almost 
instant relief; non-secret formula on bottle. Made 
and sold by a Dentist who knows. 25 cents, by mail. 

PR. B. M. FELL, Deylestewn, Pa. 


























REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
Rental Rates, $3.00 Per Month. 
SENT ANYWHERE. 

Remington Typewriter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


( inaataais Teleg- 
raphy, Penman- 
ship, Accounting, 


Benking. ete., thoroly at Eastman 

—— P a eg for greduaten, Summer 
Write for catal Address 

GO. GAINES, Bes M0. Boughkessie, N. ¥. 


$18 $30.A WEEK SURE 


waits, 1OTOOS 
te Dim ONE 


$46 in 2 hrs, 
Joseph Pine took 65 




















orders in two days. M. D. Finch sold 42 in@hrs. Hadno | 


experience. You cando it. To showitmeansasale. FREE 
SAMPLE to workers, Foote Mig. Co., Dept. 200, Dayton, 0. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
AFRICAN vis. 
GAME TRAILS }{ soox 
Agents Wanted {Yiciree in Aivion ‘by himscif. 
War BEWARE OF FAKE BOOKS -“@e@ 


CHARLES "S SONS 
159 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








DON’T PAY TWO 
FOR 




































OME CANNING OUTFITS. The handsomest line in 
America. For cat’!’g write Thorp fidwe. & Mig. Co., Elkin, WC. 


ET ME Send You List Free of al) leading Gasoline 
Engine pallders,, Will save you ag A buying and 
using an engine. E. _ RITTASE Baltimore, Md. 


The Improved VON EKO 


A Pertect Self-Heating Sad fro 
Durabie—made from the bes* grade of cast iron 
and brass; highly potixhed and nickel! plated. 

le DOES YOUR IRONING FOR tc 





















Monitor fron 
Meniter Sad iron 


The 
" Rai A 








The Business Farmer 
uses a Typewriter 


Save time and make your letters Jook business- 
like and up-to-date. Wriie to-day for ull infor- 
mation about our offer of a 
$100.00 Typewriter for $50.00 
FREE TRIAL for five days without deposit. Easy 
terms or special discount for cash. 

This is the machine most wicely used in b' 
business offices. y to operate, simple, n 
liab e tw get out of order. Full direct ns and 
tools with each typewriter. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 








817 Masonic Temp!e, Chicago. , 

















Mn Prices cut in half this season. 
|) Greatest walues ever known. 
now ready. 

= The Radolph Warlitzer Co. 
125 E. 4th St., Cincinnati ; or 346 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














A Horse 
in the Plow 
“1 is Worth Two 
on the Road 


Farm work never lags where an 
R. S. Motorcycle is part of the 
equipment. Your boy on an R. Ss. 
can run that errand while you're un- 
hitching a horse from the harrow and putting 
him into the buckboard. 

The R. S. goes like the wind. Instantly 
ready. Always reliable. Immense power 
ae pe a twist of the wrist. Cost reas- 
onable. eep insignificant. 

Write wean name of nearest dealer. Agents 


wanted. 
EADING STANDARD Co., 
Makers P mmrcceot Reading Standard Bicycles, 
412 Water Street, ‘Reading. Pa. 































THE CHAMOIS SKIN 


KHAKI WORK SHIRT. 


You ‘have beh fo. b tage the Chamois Ski 
Khaki Work Shirt to realize that there's 
at least ONE wm Bee who _know: 
how to make a KEAL WORK SHIRT. 


Khaki has strength dur: bility — — 
that’s why Unce Ba Cro nen 


Our famous yt Skin Shirt io oe : 


to the skin—‘* b 
stitched, double ene peer Jouble nen 
gusseted and carefully finished, -roomy: | 


and weil fitting. 


Pe Pg age Skin Lede fl = the goller 
2 ri that it wrn't rip, 
Fae Do the price. If your derler can’t 
ply you send 50c. in stamps for sam- 
pret shirt and 25 new colorings, 
OPPENHEIM, OBERNDORF & ©O., © 
Dept. A, Baltimore, Md. 
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Out in the earliest flush of morn, 
The dew hangs heavily on the corn; 
The-morning-glory cups are filled, 
Day's voices wake that night had stilled, 
Never say. die. , 
If you don’t: believe'it, try it. 
All is not dost that*is delayed. 
An ax will chop better if greased: 
Butter will spread itself these days. 
**T will be hanged,"’ said the hanmmock. 
Life is more like wrestling than dancing. 


Praise is much better for children than 
blame. 


Farming is a growing industry at this 


season, 


, Now turn back and read all the adver- 
tisements, 


We should limit our desires rather than 
satisfy them. 


When the devil comes to an empty mind 
he is sure of a place to stay all night. 


Have a short cultivator tooth next to the 
cora, and do not quit cultivating too soon. 


Jet some other fellow chew your tobacco 
and driak your beer if you wish to be well 
off. ; 


Be comforted ; no wise man ever lived 
who did not occasionally make a fool of 
himself. 


A dry well is like a brainless, heedless 
man,—the cavity is there but there is neth- 
ing in it, 

Perhaps vou have boils or carbuncles ; 
if so, it may be that you will get rid of them 
by not using soap ; it is worth a trial. 

Our Folks will please not overlook. the 
$100 prize offer on page 373. li you know 
ot a neighbor who has come out from the 
city and is making a good success at farm- 
ing, tell him about this offer. 

When you start fires to burn brush or 
rubbish, stay where you can watch them till 
they are all burned out. You can’t tell 
when the wind might change or sume spark 
fly out into the grass and make you trouble. 


When you have a lot of boxes to store 
away, you can economize space by setting 
the smaller ones into those which are Jarger. 
In this way three or four boxes can be 
packed away in the same space the larger 
one alone would otherwise take. 


Postmasters should be careful to comply 
with Sections 678 and 679 Postal Laws and 
Regulations, by notifying publishers when 
papers addressed to subscribers remain 
undelivered for thirty days. 

C. P. GRANDFIELD, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


The ‘‘ Manual of Practical Farming,’’ by 
John McLennan, is a very practical, helpful 
volume which has just been published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York city. 
The price of the bgok is $1.50. If any one of 
Our Folks wants an up-to-date, iliustrated 
treatise on general agriculture—simple yet 
complete—we can supply this book at the 
price quoted. 


The latest Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It is a valuable cloth-bound volume 
of 652 pages and many excellent illustra- 
tions. Our Folks may obtain free copies 
by applying to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., or to their mem- 
ber of Congress and mentioning the Farm 
JournaL, Ask for the 1909 Yearbook. 


An old stock raiser who had spent all his 
life on the cattle ranges, and who was noted 
for his fancy, high-bred stock, offce visited 
a married sister upon. hearing that she had 
oe birth to twins. The old cattleman ran 

is calloused hand tenderly first over one 
baby’s spine and then the other. Then he 





carefully examined the joints in their little 
arms and legs. Finding both babies robust 
and perfectly formed, he turned to the 
happy parents and, in all sincerity, said : 
‘*Well, if | was you folks, I’d try to raise 
’em,”” L. L. DeBra. 
This arrangement for catching rats is 
thus described by Prairie Farmer: ‘Fill 
a ten or twelve gation jar half full of bran 
and place a plank so the rats can reach tt 
easily. Set it in your crib 
or elsewhere, as desired: 
Cover bran with scraps 
of meat and bread so 
as to batt the rats 
\ jor a week or two. 
, Then empty the bran 
and fill the jar half full of water. Cover 
it with bran or something that will float. 
When the rat jumps down on the bran he 
will sink and drown.”’ If the rats overrun 
that Experimental Farm, we may have 
use for some arrangement of this kind. 
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On this page are advertisements of cereal, lightning 
rod, schvol and cook k. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you writetoan advertiser tell him that you saw 
bis card in the Farm Journal. ltis to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


‘A Happy | 
Day 


Follows a breakfast that is 
pleasing and healthful. 


Post 
Toasties 


Are pleasing and healthful, 














and bring smiles of satisfac- 
tion to the whole family. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Popular Pkg., 10c. 
Family size, 15c. 








Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
= Battle Creek, Mich. . 





Young men an 


IVIL SERVIGE = 2535 tence 


shorely for these ex- 
aminations at EASTMAN LLEGE. Posi- 
tions for successful candidates in Shorthand. 
Summer session. Address for Sessles 

0. 0. GAINES, Box 80, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


This Cook Book 
FREE 


You need it. It tells you how 
to prepare many new, whole- 
some, economical dishes 
that will delight the 





oe more 


ANET 
ees he fa- 
jentist NOES 
gston COOK” 








Fresh, tender, 
flavory Codfish ready to use without soaking. 
We send the Cook Book FREE on request. 
If you would like to try Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes send us 10c. for full size can. 


10c. & 15c. Sizes. 

BURNHAM & 

MORRILL CO. 
Portland, Me. 


Packers of 
the Justly Celebrated 








Paris Sugar Corn 





Many a door is padiocked after 
fire insurance 


companies (list of 
ey ee 
D.&8 sold than aly other 
Protection. “The Laws and Nature of Lightaing.” 
Y Safe. 


INSTALL THE D 





horse is stolen—iock yours now. 
thenn in cnttlogne—send Sur it). _ Fheve 
und thon saves ou money of 


three makes Insist on 
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Pi to ys Sba 


Pore ene picred 
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pee kee STi 2 
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Let Me Pay 


| America of Auto-Seat Vehicles, which have become so popular. xy Over 120k in 


FARM JOURNAL Juty, 1910. 








the Postage 
on This Big 
Book to You 


END your name for your 
copy of one of these 
big Portfolio Books of 

mine, showing my full line. 
of over 125 latest 1910Styles 
of Split Hickory Vehicles— 


H.C. PHELPS ; : * 
President— Manufacturer in actual photographic col 
aa tgs “tamed Menstacteres Sele ors—just as each style 
in nl irect to User—The man ; 

Whose Plan the Dealers and Their looks when delivered to 
Buggy Makers Don’t Like Because you to test 30 days, andon 


me Spree Sou ee two full years’ guarantee. 
It costs me 9 cents each to mail them, but I want to 
send you a copy, postage free, so that you will have 
the opportunity of looking over my direct-from-factory 
prices and all my high quality Split Hickory Vehicles 
and Harness before you decide to buy elsewhere. 

Let me save you $26.50 or up on the largest line in 











All are arranged with quick shifting attachments, so that tops picidniiar 

can be instantly removed, changing the vehicle into an open that I will save you $26.50 
job, without showing any of the irons or lugs on the seat so. orupand duplicate any buggy sold 
anyone can tell whether the vehicle isa runabout or top buggy. »y amy dealer. This book shows how. 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


Compare any vehicles in America with my Split Hickory Vehicle durability of construction. I 
use only second-growth, hard seasoned split hickory—split with the grain—not sawed across, which 
gives wey ee most dependable and durable, yet light and handsome, running gears. Every part 
of a Split Hickory Vehicle is guaranteed in witkeielthio and materials to be the very highest quality 
for the ——. Celebrated Sheldon French-Point Automobile Springs used on all Split Hickory 
Vehicles. y big book tells you every point more accurately, carefully and truthfully than any 
dealer could be expected to know, of the construction of other vehicles he never saw made. 


0 Days’ Road Test—2 Years’ Guarantee 


I give you 30 days’ road test and full two years’ guarantee. You see, I don’t ask you to “ge it 
blind” when you buy a Buggy from me. I don’t ask you to take my word—or to run any risk. | let 
you fry the Buggy—let you use it as your own—for every purpose that you want a buggy for—to 
prove, for yourself, that the Split Hickory special is all I say it is—and the best buggy you ever saw 
for the price. Now that is a fair aad square offer and it will pay you to considerit. I want you to 
think it over—I want ysu to know aii about the famous Split Hickory Vehicles—want to send you 
my big, Free Buggy Book which shows photographs, in actual colors, and descriptions of my 
line of Split Hickory Vehicles. Also Full Line of High Grade Harness. 


Try me—right now—de not wait till the next time you see my advertisement. 
Tuieons ow tmuenibie Send Jy, oh mame on the coupon or by postal or the easiest way. 
crack our 
auto-seat. H. C. PHELPS—President 
The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co., Station 22, Columbus, Ohio 


Split Hickory Laminated Auto-Seat Descriptions 
You Should Read 


See quick top iro 
removing method & 
below. 











Resides this style aleo note our sunken-panel auto-seat le shown in to; : 
iNustration at the right, one of the handsomest ever made. Above pe Bake. ‘4 ve . | Made 
width and depth of these most comfortable seats. Also method, fully explained in \ 
my Book, by which all of our auto-seats have quick shifting attachments, so tops can . t 
be instantly removed, making open buggy, leaving no irons or lugs to show that you oO 
could put a top on it. e Ord 
or More (Ng 


Let Me Pay the Postage on My 








Big Book to You Right Away 
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& 
I couldn’t afford to pay the gtage 
and send you this big book, FREE. i I 
Pleased with-any Spit sachory Btylos 
Pleased with my ory Styles 
and Prices. Send this coupon epday. 


H. C. Phelps, Pres.—Mifr., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 9» 
Station 22, Columbus, Ohio 


Here is my name. Send me your “Fair Play” Prices and Bi 
Split Hickory Book, FREE. : x 










ISKORAS 


XS 


This Split Hickory Laminated Auto-Seat Buggy 
Ata Cash Saving of $26.50 


Among my 125 superb styles for 1910, this is my special, my leader, best 
, Dashing, stylien appearance and comfort. Extra Tong top, water-prouts extra My nyt 
Name B eG wide seats, Sheldon’s genuine French-Point springs; soft auto spi and 
OOOO OOOO ES OF OS OO EOEEOEEE SES ESE EEEOOEROOOT CE EE EE HE ee EOEOEEOEES back ; heavy Australian wool broadcloth uphoisteri 3; in oveny to 
obtain snappy style, easiest riding and greatest durability. Shown in = ors in m4 


with various les of trimmi made to your order—al 
taste. Pomatebic that will alse se've oe std Kad auplionte ange Wilnag by any 
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